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THE PEARL OF ORR’S ISLAND: 
A STORY OF THE COAST OF MAINE.* 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER III. 

We have introduced Mara to our readers as she 
appears in her seventeenth year, at the time when 
she is expecting the return of Moses as a young mau 
of twenty ; but we cannot do justice to the feelings 
which are roused in her heart by this expectation, 
without giving a chapter or two to tracing the history of 
Moses since we left him as a boy commencing the 
study of the Latin grammar with Mr. Sewell. The 
reader must see the forces that acted upon his early 
development, and what they have made of him. 

It is common for people who write treatises on ed- 
ucation to give forth their rules and theories with a 
self-satisfied air, as if a human being were a thing to 
be made up, like a batch of bread, out of a given num- 
ber of materials combined by an infallible recipe. 

Take your child, and do thus and so for a given 
number of years, and he comes out a thoroughly ed- 
ueated individual. 

But in fact, education is in many cases nothing 
more than a blind struggle of parents and guardians 
with the evolutions of some strong, predetermined 
character, individual, obstinate, unreceptive, and 
seeking by an inevitable law of its being to develop 
itself and gain free expression in its own way. 
Captain Kittridge’s confidence that he would as.soon 
undertake a boy as a Newfoundland pup, is good for 
those whose idea, of what is to be done for a humay 
being aré only what would be done for a dog, namely, 
give food, shelter, and world-room, and Jeave each 
to act out his own nature without let or hindrance. 

But everybody takes an embryo human being with 
some plan of one’s own what it shall do or be. The 
child’s future shall shape out some darling purpose or 
plan, and fulfill some long unfulfilled expectation of 
the parent. And thus, though the wind of every gen- 
eration sweeps its hopes and plans like forest-leaves, 
none are whirled and tossed with more piteous 
moans than those which came out green and fresh to 
shade the happy spring-time of the cradle. 

For the temperaments of children are often as 
oddly unsuited to parents as if capricious fairies had 
been filling cradles with changelings. 

A meek member of the Peace Society, a tender, 
devout, poetical clergyman, receives an heir from 
heaven, and straightway devotes him to the Christian 
ministry. But lo! the boy proves a young war- 
horse, neighing for battle, burning for gunpowder and 
guns, for bowie-knives and revolvers, and for every 
form and expression of physical force ;—he might 
make a splendid trapper, an energetic sea captain, a 
bold, daring military man, but his whole boyhood 
is full of rebukes .and disciplines for sins which are 
only the blind effort of the creature to express a na- 
ture which his parent has not and cannot understand. 
So again, the son that was to have upheld the old, 
proud merchant’s time-honored firm, that should have 
been mighty in ledgers and great upon ’Caange, 
breaks his father’s heart by an unintelligible fancy for 
weaving poems and romances. A father of literary 
aspirations, balked. of privileges of early education, 
bends over the cradle of his son with but one idea. 
This child shall have the full advantages of regular 
college training; and so for years he battles with a 
boy abhorring study, and fitted only for a life of out- 
deor energy and bold adventure—on whom Latia 
forms and Greek quantities fall and melt aimless and 
useless, as snow-flakes on the hide of a buffalo. 
Then the secret agonies—the long years of sorrowfal 
watchings of those gentler nurses of humanity who 
receive the infant into their bosom out of the void 
unknown, and strive to read its horoscope through 
the mists of their prayers and tears !—what perplexi- 
tles—what confusion! Especially is this so in a 
community where the moral and religious sense is so 
cultivated as in New England, and frail, trembling, 
self-distrustful mothers are told that the shaping and 
ordering not only of this present life, but of an im- 
mortal destiny, is in their hands. 

On the whole, those who succeed best in the rearing 
of children, are the tolerant and easy persons who in- 
stinctively follow nature and accept without much in- 
quiry of whatever she sends ; or that far smaller.class, 
wise to discern spirits and apt to adopt means to their 
culture and development, who can prudently and care- 
fully train every nature according to its true and char- 
acteristic ideal. : 

Zephaniah Pennel was a shrewd old Yankee whose 
instincts taught him from the first that the waif that had 
been so mysteriously washed out of the gloom of the 
sea into his family, was of some different class and 
lineage from that which might have filled a cradle of 
his own, and of a nature which he could not perfeetly 
understand. So he prudently watched and waited, 
only using restraint enough to keep the boy anchored 
in society, and letting him otherwise grow up in the 
solitary freedom of his lonely seafaring life. 

The boy was from childhood, although singularly 
attractive, of a moody, fitful, unrestful nature—eager, 
earnest, but unsteady—and with varying phases of 
imprudent frankness wiih the most stubborn and un- 
fathomable secretiveness. He was a creature of un- 
reasoning antipathies and attractions. As Zephaniah 
Pennel said of him, he was as full of hitches as an old 
bureau drawer. 

His peculiar beauty, and a certain electrical power 
of attraction, seemed to form a& constant circle of pro- 
tection and forgiveness around him in the home of his 
foster-parents ; and great as was the anxiety and pain 
which he often gave them, they somehow never felt 
the charge of him as a weariness. 

We left him a boy beginning Latin with Mr. Sewell 
in company with the little Mara. This arrangement 
progressed prosperously for a time, and the good 
clergyman, all whose ideas of education ran through 
the halls of a college, began to have hopes of turning 
out a choice scholar. But when the boy’s ship of life 
eame into the breakers of that channel narrow and 
intricate which divides boyhood from manhood, the 
difficulties that had always attended his guidance and 
management wore an intensified form. How much 
family happiness is wrecked just then and there! 
How many mothers’ and sisters’ hearts are broken in 
the wild and confused tossings and tearings of that 
stormy transition ! 

A whole new nature is blindly upheaving itself, 
with cravings and clamorings, which neither the boy 
himself nor often surrounding friends understand. 

A shrewd observer has significantly characterized 
the period as the time when the boy wishes he were 
dead, and everybody else wishes sotoo. The wretched, 
half. fledged, half-conscious, anomalous creature has 
all the desiyes of the man, and none of the rights ; 
has a double and triple share of nervous edge and 
intensity in every part of his nature, and no definitely 
perceived objects on which to bestow it—and, of 
eourse, all sorts of unreasonable moods and phases 
are the result. 

One of the most common signs of this period, in 

natures, is the love of contradiction and opposi- 

—& blind destre to go contrary to everything that 

te commonly received among the older people. The 
boy disparages the minister, quizzes the deacen, thinks 
schoolmaster an ass, and doesn’t believe in the 

* Entered according to Act of Congress, by Joseph H. Richards 
in the District Court of the Southern District of New Youk., 
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Bible, and seems to be rather pleased than otherwise 
with the shock and flutter that all these announce- 
ments create among peaceably disposed grown people. 
No respectable hen that ever hatehed out a brood of 
ducks was more puzzled what to do with them than 
was poor Pirs. Pennel when her adopted nursling 
came into this state. Was he a boy? an immortal 
soul? a reasonable human being? or only a hand- 
some goblin sent to torment her ? 

“What shall we do with him, father?” said she, 
one Sunday, to Zephaniah, as he stood shaving before 
the little looking-glass in their bedroom. ‘He can’t 
be governed like a child, and he won’t govern himself 
like a man.” 
ome stopped and strapped his razor reflec- 
“We must cast out anchor and wait for day,” he 
answered. “Prayer is a long rope with a strong 
hold.” - 

It was just at this critical period of life that Moses 
Pennel was drawa into associations which awoke the 
alarm of all his friends, and from which the charac- 
teristic wilifulness of his nature made it difficult to 
attempt to extricate him. 

In order that our readers may fully understand this 
part of our history, we must give some few particulars 
as to the peculfar scenery of Orr’s Island and the state 
of the countryat this time. . 

The coast of Maine, as we have elsewhere said, is 
remarkable for a aingular interpenetration of the sea 
with the land, forming amid its dense primeval forests 
secluded bays, narrow and deep, into which vessels 
might float with the tide, and where they might nestle 
unseen and unsuspected amid the dense shadows of 
the overhanging foyest. 

At this time there was a very brisk business done 
all along the coast of Maine in the way of smuggling. 
Small vessels, built and swift of sail, would 
run tip Into thesé syivan fastnesses, and there make 
their deposits and transact their business so as en- 
tirely to elude the vigilance of government officers. 

It may seem strange that practices of this kind 
should ever have obtained a strong foothold in acom- 
munity peculiar for its rigid morality and its orderly 
submission to law ; but in this case, as in many others, 
contempt of law grew out of weak and unworthy leg- 
islation. The celebrated embargo of Jefferson stopped 
at once the whole trade of New England, and con- 
demned her thousand ships to rot at the wharves, and 
caused the ruin of thousands of families. 

The merchants of the country regarded this as a 
flagrant, high-handed piece of injustice, expressly de- 
signed to cripple New England commerce, and eva- 
sions of this unjust law found everywhere a degree of 
sympathy, even in the breasts of well-disposed and 
conscientious people. In resistance to the law, 
vessels were constantly fitted out which ran upon 
trading voyages to the West Indies and other places ; 
and although the practice was punishable as smug- 
gling, yet it found extensive connivance. From this 
beginning smuggling of all kinds gradually grew ap in 
the community, and gained such a foothold that even 
after the repeal of the embargo it still continued to be 
extensively practiced. Secret depositories of contra- 
band goods still existed in many of the lonely haunts 
of islands off the coast of Maine. Hid in deep forest 
shadows, visited only in the darkness of the night, - 
were these illegal stores of merchandise. And from 
these secluded resexts they found their-way, no one 
knew or cared to say hew, into houses for miles 
around. = sa we 

There was no doubt that the practice, like all other 
illegal ones, was demoralizing to the community, and 
particularly fatal to the character of that class of bold, 
enterprising young méh who would be most likely to 
be drawn into it. 

Zephaniah Pennel, who was made of that kind of 
straight- grained, uncompromising oaken timber such 
as built the Mayflower of old, had always borne his 
testimony at home and abroad against any violations 
of the laws of the land, however vailed under the 
pretext of righting a wrong or resisting an injustice, 
and done what he could in his neighborhood to enable 
government officers to detect and break up these 
unlawful depositories. This exposed him particularly 
to the hatred and ill-will of the operators concerned 
in such affairs, and a plot was laid by a few of the 
most daring and determined of them to establish one 
of their depositories on Orr’s Island, and to implicate 
the family of Pennel himself in the trade. This would 
accomplish two purposes, as they hoped—it would be 
a mortification and defeat to him—a revenge which 
they coveted; and it would, they thought, insure his 
silence and complicity by the strongest reasons. 

The situation and characteristics of Orr’s Island 
peculiarly fitted it for the carrying out of a scheme of 
this kind—and for this purpose we must try to give 
our readers a more particular idea of it. 

The traveler who wants a ride through scenery of 
more varied and singular beauty than can ordinarily 
be found on the shores of any land whatever, should 
start some fine clear day along the clean sandy road, 
ribboned with strips of green grass, that leads through 
the flat pitch-pine forests of Brunswick toward the 
sea. As he approaches the salt water, a succession 
of the most beautiful and picturesque lakes seems to 
be lying softly cradled in the arms of wild, rocky forest 
shores, whose outlines are ever changing with the 
windings of the road. 

At a distance of about six or eight miles from 
Brunswick he crosses an arm of the sea, and comes 
upon the first of the interlacing group of islands which 
beautifies the shore. A ride across this island is acon- 
stant succession of pictures, whose wild and solitary 
beauty entirely distances all power of description. 
The magnificence of the evergreen forests—their pe- 
culiar air of somber stillness—the rich intermingling 
ever and anon of groves of birch, beech, and oak, in 
picturesque knots and tufts, as if set for effect by 
some skillful landscape gardener—produce a sort of 
strange dreamy wonder ; while the sea, breaking forth 
both on the right hand and the left of the road into 
the most romantic glimpses, seems to flash and glitter 
like some strange gem which every moment shows it- 

self through the frame-work of a new setting. Here 
and there little secluded coves push in from the sea, 
around which lie soft tracts of green meadow-land, 
hemmed in and guarded by rocky pine-crewned ridges. 
In such sheltered spots may be seen neat white 
houses, nestling like sheltered doves in the beautiful 
solitude. 

When one has ridden nearly to the end of Great 
Island, which is about four miles across, he sees ris- 
ing before him, from the sea, a bold romantic point of 
land, uplifting a crown of rich evergreen and forest- 
trees over shores of perpendicularrock. Thisis Orr’s 
Island. 

It was not an easy matter in the days of our past 
experience to guide a horse and carriage down the 
steep, wild shores of Great Island to the long bridge 
that connects it to Orr’s. The sense of wild seclu- 
sion reaches here the highest degree ; and one crosses 
the bridge with the feéling as if genii might have 
built it, and one might be going on it over to fairy- 
land. From the bridge the path rises on to a high 
granite ridge, which runs from one end of the island 
to the other, and has been called the Devil’s Back, 
with that superstitious generosity which seems to 
have abandoned all romantic places to so undeserving 
an owner. : 

By the side of this ridge of granite is a deep, 
pairow chasm, running a mile and a half or two 
miles parallel with the road, and grown over with the 
darkest and most selemn shadows ef the primeval 
forest. Here scream the jays and the eagles, and fish- 
hawks make their nests undisturbed; and the tide 
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evergreen, from which depend long, light festoons o 
delicate gray moses. The darkness of the forest is re- 
lieved by the delicate foliage and the silvery trunks of 
the great white birches, which the solitude of centuries 
has allowed to grow in this spot to a hight and size 


It was this narrow, rocky cove that had been chosen | 


by the smuggler Atkinson and his accomplices as a 
safe and secluded resort for their operations. He was 
a seafaring man of Bath, one of that class who always 
prefer uncertain and doubtful courses to those which 
are safe and reputable. He was possessed of many 
of those traits calculated te make him a hero in the 
eyes of young men; was dashy, free, and frank in his 
manners, with a fund of humor and an abundance of 
ready anecdote which made his society fascinating ; 
but he concealed beneath all these attractions a 
character of hard, grasping, unserupulous selfishness, 
and an utter destitution of moral principle. 

Moses, now in his sixteenth year, and supposed to 
be in a general way doing well, under the care of the 
minister, was left free to come and go at his ewn 
pleasure, unwatched by Zephaniah, whose fishing 
operations often took him for weeks from home. 

Atkinson hung about the boy’s path, engaging him 
first in fishing or hunting enterprises ; plied him with 
choice preparations of liquor, with which he would 
enhance the hilarity of their expeditions ; and finally 
worked on his love of adventure and that impatient 
restlessness incident to his period of life to draw him 
fully into his schemes. Moses lost all interest in his 
lessons, often neglecting them for days at a time— 
accounting for his negligence by excuses which were 
far from satisfactory. When Mara would expostulate 
with him about this, he would break out upon her 
with a fierce irritation. Was he always going to be 
tied to a girl’s apron-string ? He was tired of study, 
and tired of old Sewell, whom he declared an old 
granny in a white wig, who knew nothing of the 
world. He wasn’t going to college—it was altogether 
teo slow for him—he was going to see life and push 
ahead for himself. 

Mara’s life during this time was intensely wear- 
ing. A frail, slender, delicate girl of thirteen, 
she carried a heart prematurely old with the most 
distressing responsibility of mature life. Her love 
for Moses had always had in it a large admixture 
of that maternal and care-taking element which, in 
some shape or other, qualifies the affection of woman 
to man. Ever since that dream of babyhood, when 
the vision of a pale mother had led the beautiful boy 
to her arms, Mara had accepted him as something 
exclusively her own, with an intensity of ownership 
that seemed almost to merge her personal identity 
with his. She felt, and saw, and enjoyed, and suf- 
fered in him, and yet was conscious of a higher 
nature in herself, by which unwillingly he was often 
judged and condemned. His faults affected her with 
a kind of guilty pain, as if they were her own; his 
sins were borne bleeding in her heart in silence, and 
with a jealous, watchfulness to hide them from every 
eye but hers. She busied herself day aud night inter- 
ceding and making excuses for him, first to her own 
sensitive moral nature, and then with everybody 
around, with one or another of whom he was coming 
into constant collision. She felt at this time a fear- 
ful load of suspicion, which she dared not express to 
a human being. 

Up to this period she had always been the only con- 
fidant of een wen begs pec Nperec ear without | 

a the of his nature, and 
who loved her with all the intensity with which he 
was capable of loving anything. Nothing so much 
shows what a human being is in moral advancement 
as the quality of his love. Moses Pennel’s love was 
egotistic, exacting, tyrannical, and capricious—some- 
times venting itself in expressions of a passionate 
fondness, which had a savor of protecting generosity 
in them, and then receding to the icy pole of surly 
petulance. For all that, there was no resisting the | 
magnetic attraction with which in his amiable moods 
he drew those whom he liked to himself. 

Such people are not very wholesome companions 
for those who are sensitively organized and predis- 
posed to self-sacrificing love. They keep the heart 
in a perpetual freeze and thaw, which, like the Ameri- 
can northern climate, is so particularly fatal to plants 
of a delicate habit. They could live through the hot 
summer and the cold winter, but they cannot stand the 
three or four months when it freezes one day and melts 
the next—when all the buds are started out by a week 
of genial sunshine, and then frozen for a fortnight. 
These fitful persons are of ali others most engrossing, 
because you are always sure in their good moods that 
they are just going to be angels—an expectation 
which no number of disappointments seems finally to 
doaway. Mara believed in Moses’s future as she did 
in her own existence. He was going to do something 
great and good—that she was certain of. He would 
be a splendid man! Nobody, she thought, knew him 
as she did ; nobody could know how good and generous 
he was sometimes, and how frankly he would confess 
his faults, and what noble aspirations he had ! 

But there was no concealing from her watchfal 
sense that Moses was beginning to have secrets from 
her. He was cloudy and murky; and at some of the 
most harmless inquiries in the world, would flash out 
with a sudden temper, as if she had touched some 
sore spot. 

Her bedreom was opposite to his; and she became 
quite sure that night after night, while she lay think- 
ing of him, she heard him steal dowr out of the house 
between two and three o’clock and uot return till a 
little before day-dawn. Where he went, and with 
whom, and what he was doing, were to her an awfal 
mystery—and it was one she dared not share with 
a human being. If she told her kind old grandfather, 
she feared that any inquiry from him would only light 
as a spark on that inflammable spirit of pride and in- 
subordination that was rising within him, and bring 
on an instantaneous explosion. Mr. Sewell’s infia- 
ence she could hope little more from; and as to poor 
Mrs. Pennel, such communications would only weary 
and distress her without doing any manner of good. 
There was, therefore, only that one unfailing Confi- 
dant—the Invisible Friend to whom the solitary child 
could pour out her heart, and whose inspirations of 
comfort and guidance never fail to come again in re- 
turn to true souls. : 

One moonlight night, as she lay thus praying, her 
senses, sharpened by watching, discerned a sound of 
steps treading under her window, and then a low 
whistle. Her heart beat violently, and she soon 
heard the door of Moses’s room unclose, and then the 
old chamber stairs gave forth those inconsiderate 
creaks and snaps that .garralous old stairs always 
will when anybody is desirous of making them ac- 
complices in a night-secret. Mara rose, and undraw- 
ing her curtain saw three men standing before the 
house, and saw Moses come out and join them. 
Quiek as thought she threw on her clothes, and wrap- 
ping her litile form in a dark cloak, with a hood, fol- 
lowed them out. She kept at a safe distance behind 
them—so far back as just to keep them insight. They 
never looked back, and seemed to say but little till 
they approached the edge of that deep bet of forest 
which shrouds so large a portion of the island. She 
hurried along, now nearer to them lest they should 
be lost to view in the deep shadows, while they went 
Shot ee eee ee et eee 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





Lee-avenne Sunday-School —A concert is to be given 
on Friday evening at Lee-avenue church, Brooklyn, by 
twelve Sunday-echool vocalists of New York and Brook- 








am MR. CAMERON'S REPORT. 

“Tamer are many re:pects in which the recent Re- 
port of the Secretary of War, Mr. Cameron, is one of 
) the most extraordinary that has ever been presented 
‘during the history of our Government, and, at a time 
‘Jess full of daily matter for thought and new wonder, 
‘would have called out even more interest than the 
. ly great interest which it has excited. 

In the earlier months of this war of rebellion, much 
complaint was uttered of the War Department. 
Already fault-finding has been changed to admiration. 

People begin to have some conception of the enor- 
ous tasks imposed upon a Department that came 
‘under the charge of the present Secretary, not simply 

for peace times, but disurganized purposely 
treacherous men, and left in a state that required 
jrell-nigh recreative power. And now that the re- 
sult of seven months’ administration are presented in 
Mr. Cameron’s report, we do not hesitate to say that 
such an exhibit was never before made in the mili- 
annals of any people—even the most warlike and 
best prepared. But a little more than half a 
jear, and not only are there between siz and seven 
Aundred thousand men on foot, but, for the most 
part, they are now clothed, armed, drilled, and equip- 
ped and furnished with all the muniments of war, 
the mere list of which would swell to pages. 

“To do this, the industry of the country, suddenly 
checked in its ordinary directions, was to be turned 
into new channels. The organization of this new 
army, the settling of complicated questions, the solu- 
tion of unnamed and innumerable difficulties that 
must arise in the gathering and consolidating three- 
quarters of a million of men, and fhe nice questions 

the Government and the separate s*ates, full 

F important but delicate matter, for which there 
were no guides or precedents—these and like matters 
e@m never be put upon paper, so as to make a show 
in any comparison with their real burdensomeness. 
And it is a remarkable feature in the war report of 
Mr. Cameron, that he details results with the utmost 
simplicity and clearness, and yet with brevity unpro- 
longed by a single effort at magnifying his tasks in 
order to catch praise. 

Buch a report makes one proud of the people of this 
land, and of the institutions which educate such 4 
people. 

But that part of Secretary Cameron's report which 
will excite the most interest, is that part which does 
not now appear init ; but whieh has been printed in 
this issue of The Independent, together with a state- 

of the supposed reasons for its omission. But, 
. er it may be with Congress, the country, 
knowing that the portions omitted were part of the 
original report, and were omitted out of proper defer- 
enée to the President, will regard them as morally, 
an@to all intents and purposes, part and parcel of 
the report of the War Department. As such, these 


are the most hopeful which we have seen fron 
‘any high quarter. They seem to us to strike the 












evil— slavery—at its vital point, and to go 
far toward furnishing a solution of its difficulties. 
Byymaking slavery a military question, and bringing 
to bear upon it the war power, we escape a great 
many entanglements which surround it in any 
other sphere; and there is ground for hoping 
that, should Secretary Cameron’s views become 
th _of fu jlicy, the end of this war 
and prepared for a steady change toward its abso- 
lute removal. But whatever may be the course 
which Congress shall determine upon, all anti-slavery 
men owe a debt of gratitude for the bold and, as we 
think, statesmanlike views which he has presented ; 
and which will not be the less heeded because the 
President, for reasons doubtless wise and urgent, has 
thought it not best to have the responsibility of utter- 
ing and urging them laid upon the Administration. 
But, so earnest is our conviction that our escape 
from slavery lies through the open door of war, that 
we desire to do all in our power to call and keep at- 
tention to these suggestions of the Secretary of 
War. * 





THE EARNEST MINISTER, 
BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Brrore us lies the Life of John Angell James, that 
man whose name is made up “ of two apostles vin- 
culated by an angel.’’ Opposite the title-page is that 
broad beaming countenance that we once looked upon 
reverently as it rose before a crowded audience in 
the town-hall of Birmingham. No one could mistake 
that face. Robert Hall declared that it was the most 
remarkable one he ever saw, and he was sure that 
Mr. James would be the first man recognized at the 
resurrection. One thing is very certain: that multi- 
tudes will there recognize him as their faithful spirit- 
ual teacher, who first led them to the cross of Christ. 
He will then stand in the foremost rank of that throng 
who wear the crown of rejoicing that is conferred 
upon the earnest minister. 

After reading carefally the biography before us, we 
are persuaded that here lay the secret of that in- 
fluence that carried his name throughout Christendom. 
John Angell James was not a profound theologian. 
He was not an acute controversialist. He wrote no 
commentaries. He untied no knotty questions of 
exegesis. He made no discoveries in philosophy. 
Yet it is probable that he numbered more readers, 
more hearers, and more converts to Jesus Christ, than 
any English preacher of this century. And this en- 
viable distinction he won by simply following the 


“T set out in my min- 
istry,” he says, “with the idea of usefulness so 
deeply imprinted on my heart that I could never lose 
sight of it long together ; and I mean usefulness of 
one kind—-that is, the direct conversion of souls.” 
This aim, thus early adopted, became the master 
passion of his life. For fifty years Mr. James labored 
in the same busy, manufacturing city, amid the whirl- 
ing of the wheels and the jingling of the money- 
What for? He built a chapel that would 
hold well-nigh two thousand auditors. What for? 
Simply that he might gather as many of his busy 
neighbors as possible to hear him preach Jesus 
Christ. He wrote a little volume of which a half- 
million copies have already been issued, and which 
has been translated into the tongues of Holland, 
France, Germany, Russia, and Italy. Its one sole ob- 
ject was to direct the an@ious inquirer to the blessed 


life was to bring sinners to the cross of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. _ “If you perish,” he said to his hearers 
in his farewell letter found after his death, “ your 
blood will not be upon me. Your ruin will lie at your 
own door. I have not shunned to declare unto you 
the whole counsel of God.’’ 

In reading the Life of James we are reminded of 
the devoted John Welch, who used to keep a plaid 
upon his bed that he might wiap himself in it when 
he rose during the night for prayer. Sometimes his 
wife found him on the floor weeping. When she 
complained, he would say, “Oh! woman, I have the 
souls of three thousand to answer for, and I know not 
how it is with many of them.” Here was the earnest 
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waking of the morn. It breathes itself out in fthe 
fervid utterances of the closet. 

But it is in the pulpit that an earnest embassador 
of Jesus, like Angell James or Welch or Payson or 
McCheyne, brings all the gathered yearnings and 
emotions and inspirations and studies of the week to 
one converging and glowing focus 
Whatever is most cenvincing in argument, or most 
winning in entreaty, or most thrilling in appeal, he 









now to the cross red with the Savior’s blood. The 
grandeur of his theme possesses him. It leads him 
out of himself. Nay, he is no longer in this world, or 
of it. Its illusions have all passed away. He is sur- 
rounded by other and more solemn auditors. The. 
light of eternity plays about him and reveals the tre- 
mendous pomp of the judgment-scene. To his eye, 
the great consummation has already come! The 
Judge is descending. The books are Spening. The 
heavens are passing away with a great noise. The 
angels are separating the vast multitudes to the right 
band and to the left hand of the Judge ; and among 
them he sees his own hearers. Some of them he sees 
crowned with the unfading crown; and some of them 
—appalling sight !—are driven off wailing to the gates 
of despair ! 

With such a spectacle before him, with the shrieks 
of his perishing neighbors ringing in his very ears, 
can any appeal be too importunate, can any entreaty 
be too earnest? Even if his overwhelming solicitude 
moves him to tears, he feels that it is better for him 
to weep here than for his hearers to weep in hell. 

Thus fired was the Great Apostle when he made 
Felix tremble on his marble throne. Such was the 
irrepressible emotion of Whitfield when he preached 
until the plumes on duchesses’ head-dresses shook 
with the agitation of their wearers, and even courtly 
Chesterfield cried out, in view of a sinner sinking into 
the pit, “Good God! the man is gone!” Such was 
the intense agony of Bunyan when he “ went to his 
people as in chains, to preach to them in chains ; and 
carried that fire in his own conscience that he per- 
suaded them to beware of.”” Such was the heavenly 
earnestness of Samuel Rutherford when he exclaimed, 
“My witness Is above, that your heaven would be 
two heavens to me, and the salvation of each of you 
as two salvations unte me.”’ 

The Summerfields, the Spencers, and the Angell 
Jameses of this world will not dread to meet their 
auditors at the bar of God. For they ceased not to 
warn those auditors with tears and entreaties. But 
amid the vast assemblage at that tribunal, who will 
appear to have been guilty of a stranger folly than the 
unfaithful minister of Christ, who, with the Bible in 
his hands, yet forbore to warn men of their impend- 
ing danger? That sinners were morally insane in 
this life, they will then confess of themselves. How 
they came to be guilty of such madnees, they can 
comprehend. But how any man who knew to what 
a hell they were rushing, should have neglected to 
warn them against it, will be enough to fill them with 
amazement and abhorrence. And as they turn away 
toward their prison-house of darkness, oh! how they 
will vent their terrible reproaches on faithless minis- 
ters as agents and accomplices in their eternal ruin | 


‘ier sunset vests 
BY OUR WASHINGTON RB? Tt. 
Wasuinerton, D. Gi, Dec. 9, 1861. 
To tHe Epitors or THE INDEPENDEN?: 

Everybody has read of Austrian dungeons, of Spanish 
prisons, and of horrors connected with the imprisonment 
of men—but the horrors were always*located in some 
far-away country, and the crime of inhuman cruelty laid 
to the charge of some foreign king, emperor, or prince. 
But who was or is prepared to believe that the capital of 
this civilized nation contains a prison, the horrors of 
which eclipse those of any dungeon in Europe? But 
such is the simple yet terrible fact. 

First, the condition of the prison is enoughto make the 
bleod curdle. Hundreds of men and women, black and 
white, are crowded into a rude building, where the at- 
mosphere is stifling, where all manner of filthy diseases 
abound, cold in winter and hot in summer, with wretched 
food and scanty clothing. To remain forty-eight hours 
in this hideous place would cost any man of delicate 
health and tastes his life. He could not possibly live 
through two days of life in such a prison unless a sep- 
arate apartment were given to him. In the summer 
many a time have strangers, in passing the jail, noticed 
that the wretched inmates were crowded around the 
window bars, as if trying to inhale a few, breaths of fresh 
air. This is generally the case except when the weather 
is very cold. The inmates climb up to the bars and en- 
deavor to get their faces out to the free atmosphere of the 
street and the heavens above it. 

Fifteen or twenty persons are often crowded into a 
single apartment, sometimes without a blanket or a wisp 
of straw to lie upon. A poor negro was confined in this 
jail a year or two since for sixty days without anything 
to lie upon but the stone floor, and this was in winter. 
The food is generally wretched stuff, though the Govern- 
ment allowance for board is thirty-seven and a half cents 
per day. In fermer times the Marshal saved two-thirds 
of this sum for his private poeket, and it is to be feared 
that matters are not mended under the new Marshal. 

But the condition of the prison is not the worst part of 
the story. It is the persons who have been confined in 
it which has created such an excitement here, and espe- 
cially in Congress. Nearly fifty slaves have been im- 
prisoned in the jail, some of them for six and eight 
months, and against whom no charge lies except that 
they are suspected of being slaves. Atleast half of them 
are the slaves of men who are this day fighting in the 
ranks of the rebel army against the Government of the 
United States. Others have been thrown into the prison 
who are not known to be the slaves of any one, and it is 
probable that they will remain, unless Congress inter- 
feres, for months to come, unless some white citizen of 
the District will come forward and claim them as his 
property. After a heavy debt shall have accumulated 
against these wretched persons, unless they are claimed 
they will be turned loose again to work out their jail fees. 
Bo far as the slaves of rebel masters are concerned, the 
debate in Cong?ess will restore them to liberty. Mr. 
Seward has called Gen. McClellan’s attention to the sub- 
ject, and especially to the Confiscation Act of the extra 
session. This will set free at least twenty-five of the in- 
mates of the jail. Among them is the slave of Captain 
Dunnington, who was last April Chief of the Capitol Po- 
lice. The captain went over to the enemy, and for three 
months has commanded a rebel battery on the Potomac, 
firing at Government vessels every time the opportunity 
offered. When he went away his slave went about his 
own business, and the authorities here threw him into 
jail that he might await the order of the rebel captain. 
He has lain all through the hot summer in the filthy 
prison alluded to, simply because his late master saw fit 
to desert to the enemy! Nearly thirty such persons 
have been left for months in the jail, and it is impossible 
to acquit the Republican Marshal of this District of inhu- 
man negligence or cruelty in the matter. So far as he is 
concerned, a hundred slaves of rebel masters might have 
been confined in the city prison till the close of the war. 
It is therefore well that Congress has taken hold of the 
matter, as the result will probably be that the city will 
obtain a new jail, and the practice of throwing colored 
people into prison on suspicion of being slaves will be 
abolished. 

Little has been accomplished in Congress during the 
past week by way of legislation, nor is it that 
much business will be transacted before New Year's. 
The Republican leaders are considering various propost- 
tione touching the question of emancipation, er the con- 
fiscation of slaves belonging to rebel slaveholders. These 
propositions differ in details, but the same principle runs 
through all. Mr. Bingham, the author of the Confiscation 
Act passed at the extra session, has 2 new bill before the 
House, which provides that all slaves of rebel masters 








shall be free. He holds out no reward to a slave fsur- 
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rection, neither does he provide that slaves used in the 
Tebellion against the Government troops shall be confis- 
cated to freedom—but all the slaves of rebel masters are 
by the terms of the bill declared free. A clause attached 
to the measure provides that no officer or soldier of the 
army of the United States shall arrest or return a fugitive 
slave. Mr. Trumbull of the Senate has a bill more ela- 
borate in its details, but in some respects of the same 
character. The more simple such an act, the better for 
practical purposes. There are several other measures 
which will ere long be presented toCongress. There will 
be no haste in the matter. The winter is before Congress 
in which to mature a bill which shall fully meet the re- 
quirements of the times. The slavery question is still the 
agitating topic of the day. It is impossible to avoid it ; 
and so long as the iniquity has an existence upon this 
continent, it will thrust itself into the affairs of state and 
church. In this fact alone lies the rational hope of its 
final overthrow. Itcannotbeletalone. Slaves continue 
to come within our lines, and instantly the question is 
forced upon us—What shall be done with them? Con- 
gress will assume ite share of the responsibility of finally 
answering it. 

Senator Johnson of Tennessee has just arrived, and 
occupies the only seat in the Senate from a seceded state. 
The two senators from Western Virginia cannot be said 
to represent the Old Dominion, as they only profess to 
sit for the new state of Kanawha or Western Virginia, 
But Johnson was legally elected senator from Tennessee 
before the rebellion broke out, and clings to his seat at a 
sacrifice of almost everything dear tohim. He urges the 
Government to push the Kentucky column of troops down 
to the relief of the loyal people of East Tennessee before 
it be too late. Maynard, a representative in the House, 
from the same state, urges the same plea. Both have 
left family and fortune behind them, and in the present 
condition of things can find neither. They plead for their 
old neighbors and for the cause of the Union in Tennessee, 
but, of course, their requests cannot be immediately com- 
plied with if not consonant with the comprehensive pians 
of our military leaders. These delays, not only in Ken- 
tucky, but here, at Port Royal, and in Missouri, are trying 
to the patience ; but Gen. McCiellan and the able officers 
who consult with him know far better than any unmili- 
tary people when and where to offer battle to the enemy. 

D. W. B. 


JURIDICAL OPPRESSION IN OHIO. 


A FLAGRANT case has occurred at Cleveland, for which 
the Administration at Washington must be considered 
responsible, unless the wrong is promptly redressed. 

In the month of September, 1860, the then U. 8. Mar- 
shal, a famous slave-hunter, came with a crew to the 
town of Iberia, Ohio, and committed several outrages, 
under pretext of hunting a fugitive from slavery—whom 
they did not find. A Mr. Hammond, whose house they 
broke into, gathered a company who seized the marshals, 
disarmed them, took them into the woods, and gave them 
a whipping. Rev. George Gordon, president of a college 
at Iberia, joined the company while the flogging was 
going on, and was indicted for the crime of “ resisting 
process” of the U. 8. Court. Mr. G. went to Canada 
and spent the year, but thinking the affair had blewn 
over, he returned when Sumpter was taken, and has lately 
been tried and convicted before the U. 8. Court, Judge 
Wilsen. He was convicted by the jury, and sentenced to 
six months’ “close confinement” in the County Jail, to 
pay a fine of $300, and the costs of prosecution, some 
$1,000 or $1,500 more. Mr. G. writes to The Principia, 
giving the particulars of the affair; but though justly 
indignant at the persecution he is enduring, he meets it 
likea man. He says: 

“ Still it should be a matter of gratitude that a stockholder in 





the U, G, R. BR. escaped so long. Other and better men have 
end much worse. Walker 
nine’ ie compar ‘se 
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two lovely chifdres during six Seertan ears, were denied an 
interview. And even when death, in the form of sure consump- 
tion, held him as a of the grave, still the inexorable 
slave-power refused to relax its iron grasp, @nd allow him the 
last comfort of dying with his loved ones. And not till his freed 
spirit passed the everlasting hills, was the — clay given up. 

o spend six long months inside the grim and surly- ing bars 
of my prison, have my pro swept away by fines and costs, 
and come out in poverty, is not pleasant ; but the trial shrivels 
into nothing when compared te of others. 

“Judge Wilson, in passing sentence, declared it one of the 
most aggravated cases that had come within his knowledge, 
From his character and antecedents, that looks like stron 
presumptive evidence that the conduct was meritorious. But 
must close this letter, already too long. The fugitive act is once 
more vindicated. Hunkerdom is jubilant, and I am ia prison, 
but calm, contented, and sufficiently happy.” 





Nort BrooxriEz.p, Dec, 4, 1861, 
To THs Epirors oF Tur INDEPENDENT : 

GENTLEMEN: In my article on “Our Position and Pros- 
pect,” in your paper of 28th ult., I said “the rebellion 
might be crushed, and the whole country united under 
one government,” and added, “ we do not say under the 
same Constitution we now have, for that we regatd an 
impossibility.” Observing your comments on this last 
expression, I deem it due to myself to say, that so far as 
I am concerned, I neither anticipate nor desire any altera- 
tions in our present Constitution, not rendered necessary 
by the abolition of slavery, which I am entirely certain 
will be the consequence of the present war, should it be 
successfully terminated by the North, which can only be 
when the South is completely subjugated, ThatI firmly 
believe cannot be done except by emancipating the slaves, 
If that be accomplished, we shall have no occasion for a 
three-fifths slave representation in Congress, nor any 
guarantees for slavery. - 

We shall certainly not have the old Union, but I trust 
a far better and more harmonious one. For sucha Union 
I ardently hope and pray; and if the present Constitution 
is found adapted to our happier condition, I am sure I 
shall be as glad of it as any one else. On the contrary, 
if it should not be found to be all we need, I hope such 
alterations will be made as our altered circumstances 
may require. Amasa WALKER. 


The Eclectic Magazine for the New Year.—Mr. Bidwell 
gives two beautiful engravings with this number, First, 
we have a very fine copy of Colonel Trumbull’s famous 
painting, “The Battle of Bunker Hill,” the Death of 
Warren, etc., with a graphic description of the battle, 
written for the magazine by Mr. Everett, and Col. Trum- 
bull’s own aecount of the picture. The other is Bun- 
yan’s Wife interceding for his release from prison; the 
original painted by Duval. Both engravings are in mez- 
zotint, by Sartain. The usual rich variety of selected 
articles. 


Sewing for the Soldiers.—The Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing-Machine Company generously tender, free of charge 
the use of a room at their store, and of so many sewing- 
machines therein as may be desired to use in sewing for 
charitable purposes during the winter. The room will be 
lighted and warmed, and an employé will be always in 
attendance to instruct in the use of the machines, Those 
who prefer to work at home, may have machines te 
use for such object during the winter, upon condition of 
providing competent operators. 











Presentation to Neal Dow.—The Maine Charitable 
Mechanic Association of Portland have arranged to 
present to Mr. Dow, Colonel of the 13th Maine Regiment, 
a splendid sword and horse equipments ; and the mer- 
chants and manufacturers are to present him with a pair 
of Colt’s improved army revolvers. 





Brooklyn Hights Seminary.—This well-known Insti- 
tution for the education of young ladies, under the able 
management of Prof. West, is advertised in our columns, 
and we desire to say to our readers far and near that, in 
our judgment, it is worthy of all the praise and patronage 
which it is now receiving. Without one moment’s hesi- 
tation, parents may decide to place their daughters for 
educatienal training in charge of Prof. West and his able 
corps of teachers, and then may rest assured that in no 
respect will they be disappointed. 


Lecture.—Wendell Phillips will speak on the War, at 
the Cooper Institute, on Thursday evening next, 


Curistua’s Grrr.— Reader, by sending us Ten Dollars 
any time before the first day of January, we will for- 
ward The Independent to the address of five of your 
friends (new subscribers) for one year, or one {or five 
years, and will present you with a copy of Webster's 
new Pictorial Unabridged Dictionary (1,500 engrav- 
ings)—the price of which at the book-stores is $6 50 











—as a special reward to you. 











Thanksgiving Sermon 
Henry Ward Beecher.’ 
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very ideal of sweetness. 

To-day war is upon us. A Honisonour path. But, 
being bravely met, in its track shall industry settle, 
and we shall yet fetch honey from the carcass of war. 
You will not objeot, then, if, to-day, I bring you honey 
fram this lion’s body. 

At first, and te unhopeful souls, it would seem as 


are transient, superficial, and vincible ; the benefits 
are permans nat, radical, and multiplying. 

Not long age, we were a united nation. Oar in- 
dustry was bringing in riches as the tides of the 
eocean; and ne man could imagine the manhood of a 

continent, yet to be, whose youth was so august. 

Now, a liné of fire runs through from east to west, 
and more than half a million men confront each other 

with hostile arms. Viilages are burned ; farms are 
deserted ; neighbors are at bloody variance ; industry 
etends stil) through fitteen states, or only forges im- 
plemen's (f war. Tne sky at night is red witn camp- 
fires :. by day the ground trembles with the tramp of 
armies. Yet, awid many great and undeniable evils 
which ¢very Christian patriot must bitterly lament, 
there are eminent reasons for thankfulness, several of 
which I shall point out to you. 

I. Since we must accept this war, with all its un- 
deniabie evils, it is a matter for thanksgiving that the 
citizens and their lawfal Government of these United 
States can eppeal to the Judge of the universe, and to 
all r'ght-minded men, to bear witness that it is not a 
war waged in the interest of any base passion, but, 
truly and refigiously, in the defense of the highest in- 
terests ever committed to national keeping. It is 
not, on our side, a war of passion; nor of avarice 
(God is Judge!) ; ner of anger; nor for revenge; nor 
of fear and jealousy, as if to crippls a dangerous rival. 

We hold that the territory of these United States is 
common to afl the inhabitants; and is net simply a 
possession, but a trust. Unless by the deliberate 
decision of the people of these United States lawfally 

assembled, and constitutionally expressed, that terri- 
tory may neither be abandoned, alienated, nor partt- 
tioned. We hold it in trust ferthe fature. Is it the 
daty of New York to defend its territory against foes 
“without, and evil men within, from the Lake to Mon- 
tank Point? Is it the duty of each New England 
state to defend every foot within its jurisdiction? In 
like manner, and for the same reasons, but in greater 
force, it is the duty of all the states collectively to 
maintain the integrity of the national domain. It is 
net a question of whether we will or will not. By 
the a»pointed and appropriate methods of the Consti- 
tution ‘question has been taken from our hands. 
It is not subject to our volition. But we are bound, 
by that silent oath which every man assumes who 
eomes to years of maturity as a citizen, to maintain 
inviolate the territery of these United States. 

It is the duty of the citizens, also, to stand up for 
their Government ; to protect its just authority ; to 
maintain all its attributes ; and to see to it that its 
jurisdiction is not restricted except by those methods 
which have been predetermined and agreed upen in 
thet Constitu 


oa ie on which it stands. 
uu our case, the feasons for mein-. 
taining the Government in all-itoauipic jurisdiction, 


ate intensified beyond all measuring by the fact that 
the dangers whieh are threatening it arise, confess- 
edly and undeniably, not from a perversion of the 
principles of our Constitution in our hands, nor from 
an oppressive administration of our Government 
under these principles ; but because a large body of 
men gradually infected with new political doctrines, 
in their nature irreconcilable with the root principle 
of our Government, have determined to overthrow it, 
that they may change its fundamental principles. 
We are not left to infer this. There is this merit in 
Southern politicians: that they are frank and ooen 
in the declaration of their political doctrines. The 
best head among them is that of Mr. Siephens; 
and he deciazes in the most unequivocal manner that 
the object of this rebellion is to introduce new prin- 
ciples in government, instead of the old. I shall read 
from h‘m : 

“The new Consti‘ution has put at rest fer ever all the 
agitating questions relating to our peculiar institutions— 
African slavery as it exisis among us—the proper status 
of the negro in our form of civilization.” 


We shall see whether it has put them at rest “ for 
ever’ or not: 


“ This was the immediate cause of the late rupture and 
present revolution JerreRson, in his forecast, kad an- 
ticipated this, as the ‘rock upon which the old Union 
would split.” He was right. Wha:was conjecture with 
him, is new a realized fact. But whether he fully com- 
prehended the great truth upon which that rock stood 
ard stands, may be doubted The prevat'ing ideas enter- 
tained by him and most of the leading statesmen at the 
time of the formation of the od Constitution were, that the 
enslavement of the African was tn violation of the laws of 
nature ; that it was wrong ta principle, socially, morally, 
and poistically.”’ 

I thank him for that testimony. 


“Tt was an evil they knew not well how to deal with ; 
but the general opinion of the men of that day was, that, 
gomebow or other, in the order of Providence, the institu- 
tion would be evanescent and pass away. This idea, 
though not incorporated in the Constitution, was the 
prevailing idea at the time.” 

This, you understand, is from the Vice-President 
of the Southern Confederacy, Alexander H. Stephens. 

“The Constitution, it is true, secured every essential 

niee to the institution while it should last, and 

no argument can be justly used against the consti- 
tutional guarantees thus secured, because of the common 
sentiment of the dav. Those ideas, however, were funda- 
mentally wrong. They rested upon the assumption of the 
ity of races. This was an error. It was a sandy 
foundstion, and the idea of a government built upon it— 
when the ‘storm came and the wind blew, it fell.’ Our 
new Government is founded upon exactly the opposite 

T thank him for his candor. 


* Its foundations are laid, its’ ecorner-stone rests upon 
the great truth that the negro is not equal to the white 
man ; that slavery, subordination to the superior race, is 
his natural and normal condition ” 


What a corner-stone that is for a government! 


FP peak rated Soesmnent, fe Bs fox, in . Se a 
world based upon this great physical, philosophical, 
and moral truth.” aa Sat 


And I will take the leave so far to interpolate his 
speech as to say that it will be the last! Farther on 
he says (it is such excellent reading that I cannot 
deny myself the pleasure of edifying you :) 

“May we not therefore look with confidence to the 
ultima’e acknowlecgment of the truths upon 
which our system resis? It is the first government ever 

~ ‘Inetituied bse Prt ciples in strict conformity to nature, 
and the ordination ot Providence, in furnisning the mate- 
rials of human socie'y Many governments have been 
founded upon the principles of certain classes; but the 
clasees thus ensleved were of the samo trace, and ia vio- 
lation of the laws of nature. Our system commi's no 
such violation of:nature’s laws. The negro by nature, or 


fitted for that condition 


Obrist holds in the Christian system! It is the 
soul and center of it. It is the foundation and corner- 
atone. : 

Dr. Smyth of South Carolina says 

“What is the q what the ? Not 
in the election of No in the 
non-exeeution of the fo. But it Hes back 
of alithese. Itis in that Atheistic Red 


y ” It is needless. The 
matter, so far from disguise, is the pride and boast of 


bah Senge ye 
This is, mark you, a rebellion, not against an 
oppressive administration, but against the principle 
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terfuge to say that because we hold that all men are 
; we therefore hold that they are of the same 


before a father : not equal in talent, in health, nor in 
opportunity for usefalness in the employment of their 
various endowments ; but having each one, whether 
strong or weak, a right to defmand the same kiad of 
j chance, that the others have, 
a right to the free, unobstructed use of the powers of 
body and ef mind with which God has endowed them. 
And it is declared, without equivocation or disguise, 
that the rebellion and the war are brought upon us 
because our Constitution coutains and our Govern- 
ment will enforce these principles of equity. Itisa 
rebellion against certain great doctrines of liberty. 
The people of this nation are aroused to defond their 
Constitution and their Governmen’, not simply be- 
cause they are assailed; but, as if Providence meant 
to make this conflict illustrious ia the annals of the 
world, because they are assailed in those very respects 
in which they embody the latest fruits of Curistianity, 
and the last attainments of modern civilization. The 
very things that belong to our age in distinction from 
every one that has gone betore it, are the things that 
are singled ouf, and made the object of attack. We 
would defend our Constitution at any rate; but when 
it is charged with the noblest principles as with 
crimes, it appeals to every conscience and every 
heart in this land, with a solemnity as of the day of 
judgment, for its defense. 

And, in view of these facts, that are not hidden at 
heme or abroad, what are we to say of that amazing 
pronunciation of Earl Russell, late Lord John Russell ? 
In the soberest manner he declares that this conflict, 
though it originated in slavery, is not a conflict of 
slavery or anti slavery; and though it involves the 
subject of tariff, is not a conflict of tariff or aati-tariff 
He sees in it only what has been seen in conflicts 
weged 20 many times in Europe—a contention on the 
one side for empire, and on the other side for power. 
He sees only an ambitious and selfish conflict waged 
on this continent between two sections that respect- 
ively desire to dominate. We repel, with just indig 

nation, and with glowing pride, the amazing charge. 

We are contending, not for that part of the Consti- 
tution which came in any way from Roman law, and 
exp essed justice as it had been developed in the iron- 
hearted realm; but that part which Coristianity gave 
us, and which has been working forth into laws and 
customs for eighteen hundred years. The principle 
now in conflict is that very one which gives unity to 
history : it is that golden thread that leads us through 
the dark maze of nearly two thousand years, and con- 
nects us with the immortal Head of the church—the 
principle of man’s right based upon the divinity of his 
origin. Man of God, God Father, and the race broth- 
ers, all alike standing on one great platform of justice 
and love—the principle herein expressed has been the 
foundation of the struggle of eighteen hundred years ; 
and it has been embodied (thanks to the Puritan in- 
fluence) in our Constitution. And this, with clarity, 
the exponent of Southern views declares to be the 
point of offense in our Government. He says, in un- 
measured terms, and with impious boldness, that it 
is to put down that principle that the South are up in 
arms to-day. 

Is it no cause for thanksgiving, then, that since we 
must war, God has called us to battle on ground so 
bigh, for ends so noble, in a cause so pure, and for re- 
sults so universal? For this is not a battle for us 
alone. It is so in our day that every great deed no- 
bly done is done for all mankind. And the Potomac 
is the river of the earth. A battle there for our Con- 
stitution because it is faulted as a document of liber- 
ty, is the world’s battle. We are fighting, not for our 
liberty, bet for those ideas that are the breasts of lib- 
erty +h: the corth _Thoro ie not a m that 
feels the , there is not a man whose neck is stiff 
under the yoke, whether that man be serf or yeoman 
or slave, who has not an interest in the conflict that 
we are set, in the providence of God, to wage against 
this monstrotis doctrine of gigantic iniquity. Here, 
there is honey jn that lion! 

II. It is matter of thanksgiving that we have not 
sought this war, but, by a long and magnanimous 
course, have endwed shame, and political loss, and 
disturbance the most serious, rather than peril the 
Union. Indeed, I am bound to say, that so strong 
was the rational feeling with us, and so weak with 
ibem, that that which they trod under foot with con- 
tempt, we made an idol of; and like idolaters we 
threw ourselves down at the expense ef our very self- 
respect before our idol of tho Union. Ido not msan 
that it would have been wrong to have taken the ini- 
tiative in a cause so sacred as that which impels this 
cenflict; but if where the end is right and the cause 
is sacred, it can also be showa that there has been 
patience, and honest and long-continued effort te pre- 
serve the tight by peaceful methods—by reasoning 
and by moral appeal—and that that most desperate 
of all remedies, war, has been forced upon us (no: 
sought, nor wished, but «ccepted reluctantly) by the 
overt act of the rebellious states, then this patience 
and forbearance will give an added luster to our 
cause. 

I make these remarks out of respect to the Chris- 
tian Publie Sentiment of Nations. Contiguity is 
raising up a new element of power on the globe; 
and we do not hesitate to pay a just respect to the 
6; inions and expectations which Carisiian mea and 
philanthropis's of other lands have entertained. We 
stand up beldly before the earnest peace men, the 
kind advisers, the yearning mediators, yea, and be- 
fore the body of Christ—his church on earth—and 
declare that this war, which we cou!d not avert with- 
out giving up ell that Opristian civilization has set 
us to guard and transmit, cannot be abandoned with- 
out betraying every principle of justice, rectitude, 
and liberty. Wedo not fear search and trial before 
the tribunal of the earth. In the end, those who 
should have given sympathy, but have given instead 
chilling advice and ignorant rebuke, shall confess 
their mistake, and our fealty to God, aud to Govern- 
ment, and to mankind. When it would have swelled 
our sails, there was no breath of applause or sym- 
pathy. When the gale is no longer needed, and our 
victorious voyage is ended, we shal) have incense 
and admiration enough! But, meanwhile, God has 
called us to war upon a plane so high as, I think, no 
feet ever trod before. Though we did not seek it, but 
prayed against it, and with long endurance sought to 
aveid and avert it, and reluctantly accepted it; now 
that it has come, it is infinite satisfaction to know 
that we can stand acquitted before the Christianity of 
the globe in such a conflict as this. There is honey 
in that lion! 

It. It is a matter of thankegiving that this war 
p'omises to solve those difficult problems which have 
be filed the wisdom of our wisest counselors. 

There stands in the Vatican at Rome a marble 
prophecy of America—a noble and heroic man, on 
either side a lovely son, but all, father and sons, 
grasped in the coils of a many-times-enfolding ser- 
pent, whose tightening bold not their utmost strength 
ean resist; and, with agonizing face, Laocoon leoks 


So sat America. Around this Government, and 
around the clustered states, twined the gigantic ser- 
pent of slavery. But here let the emblom stop. Let 
us hope anether history than that of the fabled Greek. 

There have been secret and open reasons many 
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It gathered up into its coils al- 
anageable elements, each 
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how to heal or to endure. War seems likely to 
pt ey mapa de ye 
By our organic law we were forbidden to 
with local institutions, though they were injecting the 
veins with poison. we saw that 

from these local institutions and national in- 
aces were going forth, yet our principle 
government would not permit us to lay our hand 
‘upon them. Nether could wo bring to bear, forthe 
suppression, in any ample degree, the moral forces by 
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which other evils were met. No sentimeat in 
the North could make itself felt upon slavery : partly 
because no public sentiment can ever be 


moral influence, unless it had been high; pure, and 
commanding. But the North had no such moral 
sentiment. The anti-slavery feeling of the North has 
always lacked unity. The whole North, by the 
sidious influences of commerce, of politics, and 
sectarian religion. has been divided into three prin- 
cipal sections: the lowest, composed of those that 
were either indifferent to slavery or favored it; the. 
next, and most numerous, composed of those who, 
believing it an evil, deemed themselves bound by- 
political considerations, and by commercial interests, 
to forbear meddling In any wise; and the last, com- 
poeed of the anti-elavery men of the North—and these 
have been so divided among themselves, and so in- 
tolerant of any doctrines but exactly their own, that 
they may be said to have expended as much streng:h. 
against each other as they have unitedly exerted 
against slavery itself. What public sentiment could, 
be hoped fiom such a condition of the community, 
that would have authority or even influence in the, 
South? 

And so we were drifting every year; the North, 
partly from the force of moral considerations, bat, 
even more from the amazing folly and arrogance of: 
Southern political management, growing more 
more consolidated for liberty ; and the South, chang-; 
ing allits original political doctrines, and carrying 
down, with fatal gravitation, the conscience of the 
ebureh and the convictions of a feeble minuistry, be- 
coming every year more determined for slavery. Thus. 
each was having less and less influence with fhe 
other. 

It has pleased God, by the very infatuation of this 
gigantic evil, rudely to dash these two sections to- 
gether. That out of this conflict liberty will cone 
tiumphant, we do not for one moment doubt. That 
we see the beginning of national emancipation we 
fumly believe. And we would have you firmly to 
believe it, lest, fearing the loss of such an opportunity, 
you should overeagerly grasp at accidental advaat- 
ages, and seek to press forward the consummation 
by metheds and measures which, freeing you from 
one evil, shall open the door for innumerable others, 
and fill our future with conflicts and immedicable 
trouble. 

Good men in Great Britain expect us to make a 
Decree of Universal Emancipation. Had England, 
either by her Government, or by the unmistakable 
language of the Christian public, given the South to, 
understand that there could be no possible sympathy or 
help for them from slave-hating England in their nefa- 
rious rebellion, we do not believe that this conspiracy 
against human rights would ever have taken its pres- 
ent terrible proportions. Whether England meant it 
or not, she has influenced the South powerfully in its 
attack against the Federal Government, and in its 
determination to establish republican institutions up- 
on the system of slavery. And this misfortune is not 
remedied by the condition upon which good men in 
England bave been pleased to promise their sympathy 
—namely, that our Government, assuming and usurp-. 
ing the proper power of the states, should pronounce | 
a decree of universal emancipation, and convert this 
struggle into a war for liberty to the African. It was’ 
not by England’s sympathy that we became indep2nd- 
ent ; it was not by her advice that we have grown to 
be her equa] among the nations of the world; and, 
we shall perhaps be able to settle our present troubles 
without her sympathy or succer. I am not so un- 
generous as to cherish unkind feelings against the 
stock from which I am proud to have come. I am. 
not surprised that the English nation, seldom able to 
understand foreign ideas and institutions, should be. 
ignorant of the structure and nature of our Govern-| 
ment. We kave been prepared, unfortunately, for 
such @ course by her past conduct. The literature 
of England has been a fountain of liberty to Eqope 
and the ; the Gorermmecnt, of Bagli 
any other on the globe, has frowned @pon™ 


* nations struggling for liberty, and subsidized! the des- 


pots that were secking to crush them. It is a mat- 
ter of thanksgiving to God, that we are fiot placef’in 
a condition where our success depends upon her suc-, 
cor. Let England abide at home and twirl her mil-| 
lion spindles, and web the globe with her fabrics. 

She will not be a helper, but she shal/ be a speciator. 

In the quick-coming end, when all our troublas are 

settled, she will not then ungenerously withhold from 

us her admiration. When by actions and results we’ 
have proved ourselves worthy of those doctrines of 
human rights which God has intrusted in common 

with her to our advocacy and defenss, she shall give 

us, not as now ignorant advice, but, though late, a 

full measure of praise. Meanwhile, we shail trust in 

God and co without England. 

It cannot be denied that this recommendation of 
immediate universal emaacipa'ion falls in with the 
Norihern popular impulse. The evils of slavery have 
augmented to such a degree, the perils which it 
brisgs around our Government have been now s0 
strikingly revealed, that it is not surprising that men 
should desire at one blow to end the matter. If the 
Constitution of these United States, fairly interpreted, 
gives us the power to bring slavery to an end, God 
forbid that we should neglect such an opportunity for 
its exercise. But if that pow+r is withheld, or can 
be exercised only by the most doubtful construction ; 
by a construction which shall not only weakea that 
instrument, but essentially change its nature, with- 
drawing from the states local sovereignty, and con- 
ferring upon Congress those rights of government 
vhich have thus been withdrawn from states, then 
w:ll not only slavery be destroyed, but with it our 
very Government. How far our Goverament, by a 
just use of its legitimate powers under the Constitu- 
Uon, can avail itself of this war to limit or even to 
bring slavery to an end, is matter for the wisest de- 
liberation of the wisest men. If there be in the hand 
of the war-power, as John Quincy Adams thought 
there was, a right of emancipation, then let that be 
shown, and, in God’s name, be employed. Bat if 
there be given to us no right by our Conatitation to 
enter upon the states with a legislation subversive of 
their whole interior economy, not all the mischtefs of 
slavery, and certainly not our own impatience ander - 
its burdens and vexations, should tempt us to usurp 
it. This confi'ct must be carried on through our in- | 
stliutions: not over them. Revolution is not the 
remedy for rebellion. The exercise on the part of 
our Government of unlawful powers cannot be jus'i- 
fied, except to save the nation from absolute de- 
struction 


The South, like an immense field of nettles, has 
been overrun with the pestilent heresies of state 
rights. Because our hands are stinging with these 
poisonous weeds we shall be tempted inconsiderately 
to go to the opposite extreme, and to gather up the 
diffused powers of the state, and consolidate and cen- 
tralize them in the National Government. We must 
not forget that while a government of confederated 
states sprang up, as it were, accidentally, it was yet 
one of those divine accidents which revealed the 
strongest form of government yet known to the 
world. No central government can ever take the 
pace of state governments. No central heart could 
ever drive life-blocd to the extremities of this vast 
empire. If all the myriad necessities and ever-grow- 
ing interests of this continent are to be cared for; if 
the extremest state along (ge Russian frontier of the 
Northwest, or the southernmost one that neighbors 
Mexico, or the lacustrine states of the North, are all 
equally and alike to experience the benefits ef good 
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The human heart is great human enemy. Law- 
less passions are the state’s perpetual De- 
atroy slavery, and you have not destroyed 
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new governments. 

These reasonings are all the more imperative be- 
cause we are not shut up to doubtful constructions 
or violent metheds for the suppression of slavery. 
We have seen its worst periods. The strength of its 
evil manhood is gone. Henceforth it is 2 decrepit 
giant, growing daily more infirm. That it has been 
stricken with infatuation, is shown by that war which 
it has provoked, and which will carry emancipation 
where slavery meant to secure new strength. Whatthe 
pen of the legislator could not do, that the swerd shall 
do. The South have brought upon themselves what 
we never could have thrust upon them. There never 
wes &@ more memorable instance of condiga punish- 
ment following the heels of on. .The torch 
which they kindled for our destruction shall light the 
slaves te liberty. The true policy for slavery was to 
have retired their system from public view ; but they 
bave obtruded it, rather, with singular impertinence. 
Taey should have hidden it; but they have cast it 
before them as a very bulwark. They should have 
shielded it; but they have made it, rather, a shield 
for themselves, and compelled the armies of the 
United States, in striking at rebellion, to strike 
through the shield of slavery. Less than any other 
system would it bear disturbance ; and yet they have 
brought up an earthquake upon it. We have not 
destroyed the Government that we might strike 
elavery ; they have sought to destroy the Government 
that they might establish it; and if in re-establishing 
sgain the Government, the sword shall strike off the 
shackle, it will be but one more illustration of that 
overruling Providence by which the wrath of man is 
made to praise God. Once more the stars on our 
immortal flag are stars of liberty. Wherever our 
armies go, emancipation goes. Confiscation is the 
punishment of rebellion, and when applied to men, 
cor fiscation means liberty. 

And since the substantial result of emancipation will 
follow our armies, and slavery will yield up its sub- 
jects full as fast as we shall be ready to care for them, 
why should we urge the Government to a use of 
doubtful powers, which are liable to work a change 
in the nature of the Government itself? With such 
armies, with such necessities, with such liabilities, it 
is a'ready a matter of serious anxiety what effect this 
war will have upon our Government itself. We must 
not forget all other dangers in an overanxiety about 
slavery, which is already doomed, and passing under 
the yoke. 

What do we behold? Men, not in scores, but in 
hundreds and thousands, set free by no act of their 
masters, and by no rescript of mere political authority, 
are held by our Government. Only six months ago 
these men, women, and children were under local law 
in the South; but now they have gone out of the 
hands of their local masters, and our Government 
holds them. And how does it hold them? Are they 
men, orchattels? Where will you find a law or a con- 
s'itutional clause that gives the United States a right to 
look upon its subjects—human beings endowed with 
intelligence, and with immortality behind that intelli- 
gerce—as anything else than men? You may call 
them “contraband,”—you may with dexterity call 
them ingenious or evasive names, but the Southern 


2.1 law that said Slave! is broken! Slaves in the posser- 


sion of the Governnient of these United States, can be 
nothing else than men. They are emancipated. 
There are to-day thousands and thousands of emanci- 
pated men in the possession of this Government; and 
itis bound to treat them in some sort, if not as citi- 
zens, yet as men. 

And consider what will be the effect of the disturb- 
ance as our armies progress, step by step ; —what 
swarms will rise up so soon as liberty is given them. 

In so vast a system, so loosely compacted, and so 
subject to fevers and inflammations, the reasons of the 
very disturbances of it, of the interruption of the 
occupations of the slaves, must break into their own 
darkened minds. The drilling of them for service, 
the putting them to the erection of fortifications, the 
inurirng them to work for purposes of manhood —all 
these things are preparing them for freedom. 

But that is not all: the South has consented to pay 
a premium of about two hundred millions of dollars 
for the encouragement of free-labor cotton! Never 
was there such liberality since the world began! 
They have said to the world, “If you will only out- 
bid us in the market, we will give you the opportu- 
nity. We have made our profits out of cotton, but 
we will agree to tie up eur hands for twe years, and 
let others take the two hundred millions of dollars, 
and raise the cotton.’’ So the West Indies have 
planted cotton ; India is raising it; China is raising 
it; they are planting cotton on the shores of Africa ; 
and all the world has become a cot‘on-field, because 
ttere is a premium offered upon cotton that industry 
cannot but be interested in. And the thunder that 
rocks us, is the calm that raises cotton in other 
lands. There seems a peculiar beauty in that justice 
by which, since cotten en these shores invoked the 
African from Africa, cotton on the African shores 
shall reach out its silken hand and strike off the 
shackle on theseshores. As cottonhas madeslavery, 
80 cotton shall cure it. 

When, then, the Government, progressing by its 
aymy from state to state, shall have accepted the 


_ slaves of those men that have been ia arms against 


it (for the true doctrine; the only doctrine that is 
perfectly permiesible, as I understand it, under our 
Constitutien ; and the doctrine that has been forced 


upon us, as a necessity of war, by the act of rebellion, 


is this: Confiscate the property of all men in arms 
against the Government)—then the Government will 
own more men, not slaves, than will be left in bond- 


age. 

» = bethink you : when the Government shall have 
millions of these emancipated slaves in its hands, it 
will be its first duty to establish a Provisional Gov- 
ernment, adapted to their capacity and needs. Our 
Gevernment, I take it, will not drive a bargain, and 
put these men and women and children up at auction. 
It must do something for them. It must enact laws, 
and bave them administered for them. Taere is 
going to be a United States Government for the Afri- 
eans in the South, parallel with the local govern- 
ment. How will they work, think you? What will 
be the result ? 

See what the South bas done. I< has compelled us, 


mother is God’s prov for the want of the infant 
child.. And Ged never permits the birth of a multi- 


emancipation is to be accomplished are net yet appa- 
rent, we see the direction in which it is traveling, 
end from which we believe it will come. War will 
do what peace could not; and what war leaves 
unaccomplished, must soon come to pass from com- 
mercial reasons. For the first time since our Reve- 
pn cae an gen Genon-al dares aameatinees 

Onee more. When great struggle is passed 
it will lay the foundations of a peace fimmer than 
we have ever had before. First, because it must ex- 
tinguish that pestilent heresy of the absolute sover- 
eignty of individwal states. We are not thirty 
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exponents of Northern Society. The other place 
where the North and the South met was in the hails 
of Congress; and heaven forbid that it should be al- 
lowed to be thought that the men hitherto there fairly 
represented Northern virtue or pluck! But now we 
have sent a representation that we are quite willing 
should march through the South to tell them what 
Noithern mer are, and what Northern men can do. 
By the time our army has gone through the Southera 
states, there will be a change in the public sentiment 
there, with respect to the manhood; the courage, the 
power, and the resources of the North. They have 
not you. They have not understood your 
civilization. Such is the inevitable condition of the 
men that slavery breeds, that they cannot understand 
the patience and forbearance of Christian civil- 
ization; and the thing fhat will best inoculate 
them with a proper appreciation of these matters is 
the armed hand. And when they find that yeu are 
courageous, @ match, and more than @ match, for 
them in arms, from that moment they will respect 
you. And when there is more respect in the Sou'h 
for the North, when there is a better understandiog 
of each other, there will be a better chancs for peace. 

There are likewise causes of rejoicing on account 
of the providential events that have accompanied this 
struggle thus far. There have beem-years when, if 
this war had broken out, I knew not how we should 
have maintained it. I shudder when I look back up- 
on the condition that the North has beenin. If ten 
years ago this struggle had been shoved upon us, our 
foes would have been of our own household; and 
what would have happened no onecanimagine. Bat 
what a journey have we made in ten years! Not the 
distance from the Red Sea to the promised land was 
helf go long as that over which we have passed. A 
great change has within that period taken place in the 
public sentiment of the North, and in the unity of 
good men. Since 1850 we have been going through 
a wonderful transformation. And not until we were 
in some sense prepared for it, did God permit the 
evolution of those things that brough! to pass this 
crisis. And now it is a matter of thanksgiving thai 
we are an undivided North. I do not mean that there 
are ne reptiles that lurk and hiss; but I mean that 
they no sooner put their head above the earth than 
they are scotched! Many would do mischief if they 
could, but they cannot. The North stands like the 
old apostle who, when he threw fuel on the fire, found 
a viper fastened on his hand. When the spectators 
saw it, they thought that he was only an escaped 
criminal, and that he would die; but when he shook 
the serpent off, and suffered ne harm, they thought he 
wasagod. At first they thought him a culprit, and 
then they thought him a deity.. And so the North, 
standing by this fiery war, and casting on fuel, finds 
upon its hand vipers; but it shakes them off and 
suffers no harm. We are a tnited, infrangible, in- 
divisible North ; and just as sure as the sun rises and 
sets we shall be victorious. 

Nor are we to forget that as the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera, as it were prefiguring 
the working of natural laws for God's purposes 
among men, 80 great agencies of nature have been, 
in this conflict, co operating with us. Who ofus that 
mourned and shuddered in the crisis of ’57 knew that 
God was saying to us, “Take in your sails; put 
your ship in order: a great hurricane is about to fal 
upon youf’’ Nevertheless, we did put the ship in 
good condition ; and now that the storm has fallen 
we understand the warning. And never was the 
North so well able to bear the pressure of war as now. 
Although individual men are failing, yet never was 
the North so rich, and so competent to carry on this 
conflict, as now. 

Nor was that all: it pleased God to say to the winds, 
that did not know the reason ; and to the rains, that 
knew not why ; and to the sun, that, traveling far and 
near, fulfills God’s purposes unknowingly, “‘ Make the 
earth teem! breed corn in every clod!” And he that 
made the seven years of plenty to stand against the 
seven years of famine in Egypt, made two years of su- 
perabundance in our land—for what? To take the 
crown from the bead of and put it onthe head 
ofcorn And why? Bec this has been the pe- 
culiar boast of the South ; “‘ Cotton is king, and by its 
power we will bring France, with her haughty Eo- 
peror, and England, with her needy mechanics, to our 
terms ; and then we will crash the North.’’ We do 
not know what God is saying to us. I went through 
the corn-field—ignorant soul that I was—and heard the 
rustling of the leaves. I thought it was only the 
wind blowing through the corn, andI did not hear 
the messages. It was God speaking in a literature 
that was uninterpreted to me then, but which now I 
understand. Every field in the North lifted up its long 
sword-blades, prefiguring victorious arms ; and every 
wind that came said, “ Liberty is coming; emancipa- 
tion is coming; corn shal! dethrone cotton!” For 
pow, just when manufacturing England would have 
demanded our ports to be opened, she happens to 
need our corn mere than the cotton of the Southern 
states. She must feed her men before she gives 
their hands anything to do. We come nearer to keep- 
ing them from starving than the South does to clothing 
them. And what do we seein France? The Emperor, 
that sits on his precarious seat, lays aside kis pre- 
rogatives to open fresh budgets of expenses, and offers 
to reetrict himself, and to economize and save money 
in various ways ; while if France had been in a con- 
dition of boundless prosperity, she might have wished 
to have a finger “1 matters here. Taus Franee is ob- 
liged to cut down her army. So we have guaranties 
for peace there, and guaranties for peace in Engiaad ; 
ané they will not stir to interfere with our affairs. 
This thing is to be fought out by ourselves. While 
preparations for this conflict have been going on, God 
bas poured money into our coffers, and taken it away 
fiom those that might use it to our harm. He is 
holcing back France and England, and saying to all 

men and nations, “ Apsoint the bounds! Let none 
enter the lists to interfere, while these gigantic 
warriors battle for victory! Liberty and God, and 
slavery and the devil, stand over against each other, 
and let po man put hand or foot into the ring till they 
have done battle unto death!” Amen. Even so, 
Loid God Almighty. It is thy decree! And it shall 
stand! Ard when the victory shali come, not uato 
us, not unto us, but (in the voice of thrice ten thou- 
sand, and thousands of thousands of rans»med 
ones, mingling with thine earthly children's gladness) 
upto thee, shall be the praise and the glory, for ever 
and ever. Amen. 

—_ 
JOHN C. FREMONT. 
BY BORACE GREELEY. 

Wuen the country awoke last Spring from its delu- 
sive dreams of compromise and conciliation te find it- 
self plunged into the abyss of Owil War, Joun CO. Far- 
mont was in Europe, a private citizen, absorbed in 
personal affairs which demanded his instant and close 
attention. He did not wait for advice or authority, 
hewever, but at once commenced looking out and con- 
tracting, in behalf of the country, for arms which, as 
be foresaw, seon commanded a much higher price 
tban that for which he Was then able to secure them. 
Having done what he could in this direction, he took 
ebip for home, resolved to give his best efforts, and 
his life if required, to the National cause. He made 
no conditions, demanded no rank, but, like a trae 








Large bodies of rebels, flashed with the victory at 
Bull Run, of which they had heard the most exagger- 
ated accounts, and supposing the strength of the loyal 
States utterly broken, were gathering in Missouri and 
pouring in from Arkansas, expecting soon to display 
their victorious standards over Jefferson City and St. 
Louis. The Governor of the State, with many if not 
most of the minor Democratic leaders, was among 
them. They soon fought the heroic Lyon near Spring- 
field, and, though they did not beat his army, they 
killed him, and his death was to them a substantial 
victory. Pressing on to the Missouri, before Fremont 
was ready to take the field, they besieged Mulligan at 
Lexington, and, having thirty thousand men to his 
three thousand, soon compelled him to surrender. 

Ido not assume to judge whether these successive 

disasters could or could not have been averted by a 
greater general than Fremont. Let a competent 
Military tribunal decide Military questions. I de 
know, however, that, by what is called ‘the Army’~ 
that is, by the higher officers in the regular service— 
he had been tried and condemned before he had been 
allowed any opportunity to do well or ill. I kaow 
that the Pro-Slavery press and politicians of the loyal 
States had determined that his campaign should be a 
failure, and would have declared it such though he 
had captured Jackson and Sterling Price with their 
entire forces. I know that they seemed to enjoy @ 
disaster that they could somehow attribute to Fre- 
mont, more than a victory in any other Depariment 
than his. I know that they confidently pred cted that 
he would never pursue the flying rebele—that he 
would never cross the Osage—that he could not reach 
Springfield—and that the events proved them bad 
prophets. I know, too, that Price and Jackson fled be- 
fore him to the furthest corner of Missouri, aud were 
on the eve of continuing their flight into Arkansas 
when he was superseded. AndI know that thence- 
forth our armies have retreated, or been pressed back, 
until more than half Missouri is again in the hands ef 
the rebels, who plunder trains and burn bridges with 
impunity so far North as the Osage, if not further. I 
see nothing in thie to shake my faith in the loyalty or 
the soldiership ef Gen. Hunter, who immediately suo- 
ceeded Gen. Fremont, or of Gen. Halleck, whe has 
been sent out to replace the latter. Each has doubt- 
leas done his best, which is not necessarily paralieled 
by any other General's second best. But a com- 
mander, though of the highest capacity, is fated te re- 
ceive blows as well as to give them—must sometimes 
receive without being able at once to retarn them. 
Gens. Hunter and Halleck have abandoned Spring- 
field and nearly the whole of Western Missouri below 
the Osage, not that they were unable to hold them, 
but that they had other objects more urgent if not 
more important to which they were impelled to sub- 
ordinate or postpone the defense of the Southwest. 
The charity of a like presumption is denied to Fre- 
mont alone 

For he, at an early period of his command, issued 

that memorable Preclamation which has secured him 
the undying hate of all who are more solicitous for 
the preservation ef Slavery than for the maintenance 
of the Union. Ia dec-eeing that whoever, within his 
Department, should take up arms for the traitors, 
sbeuld forfeit the slaves by him held in bondage, Gen. 
Fremont touched the redellion in its seat of life, as 
the writhings and hissings of the serpent at once 
betrayed to the observing. Others had threatened 
the “ confiscation” of slaves ; but that alarms no one, 
since no one believes that the Federal Government is 
about to embark in the wholesale Slave-Trade. Rare 
is the slave who would care to be ‘ confiscated’—that 
is, (as he understands it,) sold; and probably to a 
poorer and ruder master than his present; while 
there is no slave that does not ardently aspire to be 
Freer. When Fremont declared that the slaves of 
active rebels should thenceforth be entitled to liverty, 
a shudder convulsed the twin souls of Rebellion and 
Bondage, and their knees smote together like Bel- 
shazzar’s as he read the handwriting on the wall. 

Can any really doubt that the word thus fitly spoke 
is indeed a spell of power ? 

Suppose President Buchanan, when South Oaro- 
lina began her ostentatious preparations to secede 
from the Union, had sent an agent to say quietly te 
her chief men, “Friends! be assured that this will 
never do! Yeur Slavery is guaranteed by the Oon- 
stitution ; but, in repudiating the Union, you repudi- 
ate the guaranty. I give you, therefore, fair netice 
that, upon the secession of any State from the Uaten, 
her Slavery becomes outlawed, and will no longer 
have any strength behind it bat that of the rebellion. 
Let whosoever shall see fit to rebel clearly understand 
that his slaves will from that hour be, in the eyes ef 
this Government, freemen, and he a rebel traiter. 
Now force the issue upon us if you think best’ —there 
would of course have still been traitors ; but does aay 
one believe that whole States would have cut loose 
from their safe anchorage under the guns of the Union 
with apparently absolute unanimity? Is net sack 
upanimity, under such auspices, mora'ly impossible? 

Impunity is the fertile soil wherein this atrocious 
rebellion rapidly attained its gigantic stature. From 
the very outbreak, it was, in any slaveholding com- 
munity, safe and easy to be a rebel, while it was diffi- 
cult and perilous to be loyal Even in preponderantly 
loyal Baltimore, men were shot down in the streets 
for loving and rushing to defend the Union, while ne 
one ever lost a finger there, unless in fair battle, be- 
cause he was a traiter. This is a most unnatural 
and pestilent state of facts, and Slavery is the cause 
of it. With thousands of otherwise intelligent South- 
rons, the fortification of Slavery is the “ being's end 
and aim” of the Federal Government; and when they 
boast of fidelity to the Constitution, they mean fidelity 
to Slavery. Hence the reed of some action which 
should bring the slaveholders to realize that rebellion 
is not a safe game for “the peculiar institution ;” 
hence the fitness and the force of Fremont’s Procla- 
mation ; hence, teo, the frenzied howl wherewith its 
appearance was greeted by the champions and apolo- 
gists of Human Bondage. 

I have here uttered no word intended te judge, 
much less to censure, the President or his Cabinet 
for the displacement of Gen. Fremont. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Armies of the United States is 
Abraham Lincoln, who appoints and removés, exalts 
or depresses, subordinate office:s therein, as to hia 
shall seem good. Whoever imagines him capable of 
displacing an officer for any reason not grounded fa 
a conviction that such change is required by the pub- 
lic interest, does the President gross injustice. The 
suggestion that jealousy, or envy, or any other ua- 
wortby motive, dictated the President’s course ia the 
premises, discredits its author alone. [leave Military 
criticism, pro or con, to those who are qualified te 
shine in that difficult art, and have but a smile 
for those who can believe—or, at least, say they can 
—that Gen Fremont ever sovght te enrich himself, 
or even his friends, at the expense of the American 
People Others may measure the success, I am contest 
to vindicate the motives, with which he rashed to the 
defense of his imperiled country. And, though he 
be doomed to inaction throughout the remainder of 
the struggle, he will not be forgotten by a gratefal 
country, even though the only vestige ef his services 
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DEC. 12, 1861.) 
ee 
CONGRESS AND THE SLA 

TION. 


Tur opponents of slavery are mor 
counsels than its supporters. It ar 
ferent points from which ite influenc 
Ms meral bearings are as various as 
inffuential. When slavery is to be 
way, it is sure to be met by these d 
and every expedient seems to be 
united action. 

‘The friends of Slavery, now as e1 
support of all its pretensions. Stat 
vights, and inherent rights of the p. 
turn, are wielded by the slave-power 
part of their citadel is attacked, the 
found im its defense. It is to this «x 
Muence that its power has been so ; 
affairs. 

For the first time since the Unior 
present rebellion of some of the sta 
national authority the right to abro 
of the people of those states that i 
just requirements. Whatever viev 
member's of Congress may have he! 
eerning the right, power, or duty of | 
fere with slavery in the states, it i: 
serious attempt has been made by t 

But since the xivz or raz Repvs: 
the merits of the question involvi) 
slavery, the national will is fairly c 
question what may lawfully be dor 
the military power ir suppression of 
is the one before us. 

The Government of the United | 
upon the will of the people, exoresse 
constituted channels and the ballot-» 
gee of the states is according t 

@ population of those states. 
practiced, the staies iose two-fifths 
tion of the slaves. Bancroftin his H 
eharacterizes the illegality of this 
says: “ Atthetime the Duteh sold t/ 
of twenty Africans at the mouth of J 
was & Jaw of Patliament forbiddi 
service beyond a period of ten year: 
to be confiscated by Congress touch 
tion? Surely not property in men, 
doyal men due to rebel masters. 

is leaves all such persons at li 
goveinment of their choice. They 
persons freed from such service. I 
is confiscated on account of its liabi 
the support of the rebellion, then k 
ean have any legal claim for the los 

The fact is, ihe National Governv 

by the Corstitution to consider the 
property at all. No such relation 
in the working of the Constitution 
Government is from the people, an 
bound te support the laws, and obe 
of the Government. Persons held 1 
Sor life or a term of years, are as 
to the call of the Government as | 
citizens. It will be perceived, ther 
in harmony with the instructions g' 
tary ef War to Gen. Sherman. C. 
service of loyal persons due to re 
Ooengress and the Government. 





SEIZURES ON NEUTER. 


Ma. G. H. Moore of the Historical 
a ease in point, pertinent to the arres 
gem on the Trent. In the year 1795 
was yet unratified, and our relations 
im a most critical state, with the Dv: 
party using their utmost efforis to in 
asperation,—just at this moment M. | 
Embassador to our Government, w 
through the Sound in the American 
New York to Newport, to embark i 
(the Medusa) lying there, and which 
British frigate (‘he Africa, commande 
Home) outside the harbor. 

The people of Newport surmised C 
and sent an express to M. F. at Sto 
Peggy was detained by contrary win 
left the sloop, taking bis papere, and \ 
land. Mr. M. says: 

“Capt. Home made the expected atte 
the afiernoon of the Ist August, 1795, wh: 
miles distant from the light house in Nara; 
brought her to by a capnon-shot. She . 
searched with a zeal carried so far as to ‘ 
the minister to be exempt from the bases 
evidence was very conclusive that he owe 
the precaution he had taken of landing 
seems to be no room for a doubt of the | 
Enghish to take the embassador and his 
eonsu) on the same day went on board t! 
and did not return until after the failure « 
eertained 

“T am not aware that the explanations : 
ment have ever been published—if any w: 
among the archives of the state departw 
might be interesting at thie time, and 
* ‘various readings’ on the law of nations ay 
relations with that ‘ great power,’ ” 
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CONGREGATION 


‘ MPAINE—Topisfield.—A council 
e@hurches met at Topsfield, Nov. 6th, | 
priety of forming a Congregational ch 
'welve persons presented themselves 
members of such a church; and on 
satisfactory evidence of a genuine we 
hearts, and of an earnest desire to de 
God in a sincere religious lite. The 
ized with appropriate exercises. 
There ies a revival in progress at T 
seem awakened, and seme are rejoici 
of their first love. May the good wo: 
more find peace in believing.— Mirror 


Patten.—Rev. William T. Sleeper 
boro’, Mass, wriies from Patten to 7 
that the church in that place, orgaui: 
since received an accession of elever 
others are soon to unite, while they 
ef an interesting revival. As many a 
present at an inquiry meeting. Dipht 
prevalent in the town since August, : 
zome thirty deaths. Samuel and B 
havo lost their whole family of six 
ages varying from eleven to twenty-f 


Portided.—The work of grace in | 
under the Jabors of Mr. Hammond, h: 
large development. The Portland Cour 

“Five hundred, it was estimated, wen 
Payson church last evening, unabie to get 
to the address of Dr. Kirk aad Mr. Hau 
mained to the solemn inquiry meeting. Y 
@ few nights ago were scoffing, last night | 
the grace of God in leading them by his | 
quite evident that a divine influence has a 
ef Mr. Hammond during the past three w« 

COR NECTICUT—Yale College.—' 
dente in Yale Oollege is 599, divided a 
cal students— seniors, 98 ; juniors, 11 
freshmen, 112. Professional stude 
law, 28; medicine, 38 ; philoeopby an 
firet term commences September 11th, 
17ih, when a vacation of two weeks 
ber of books in the various ibrar 
American Oriental Society have a iib 
@ollege Library. Thirty thousand s 
the mineralogical and geological cabi 


OHI0O—Laporte —Ordained at La; 

by a council from neighboring churci 
Laporte : 

Opening Exercises by Rev. Hubbard | 
Sermon by Prof. Jas. Fairchild of Ober! 
and Charge by Rev. J. A. Thome of Cleve 
Fellowship by Rev. M. W. Fairfield of 0 
= le by Rev. F, A. Wilber of Elyria ; Be 

‘ 6. 


WISCONSIN—Waupun.—aAt a m 
Songrega'iona! church and society of 
26, 1861, Rev. D. H. Blake having re. 
to release him from the service of 
might connect himse)f with the army, 
voted that the request be granted. 

Resolved, That his faithful, unwearied, 
With us will be long and gratefally remen 
who have been s0 pleasantly associated wi 

Resolved, That in parting with our past 
& regard to his earnest desire, arising fron 
@an do more for the good of men and the is 
@ause with the army than with us, 


SCOTLAN D—Aberdeen Associ: 
meeting of the Aberdeen and Banff 
Congregational churches took place | 
Gilfillan of Aberdeen preached the : 
Pealms xx. 5. Rev. John Duncan, A 
ead an essay on the means to be emp 
evangelistic labors in connectien w 

urches, In the afternoon a confer 
sided over by Rev, Mr. Troup, in « 
evening the public meeting was helc 
tended. Rev. David Arthur, secretar, 
the annual report, which contained 
religious services held by the differ 
the your, in connection with which b 
als hed been awakened, and scores 
evidince of having undergone a savil 

rt was adopted, and addresses deliv 
wndera, Galbraith, Robbie, and Stra 


Chureh an Movement —The er 
into the bevplace of worship on Geo 
for the I t eongre; 
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Government in all his 
personal rights, and accepted by the Government in 
any service for its defense. The Government can 
know but two classes : the loyal and the disloyal. It 
canrot recognize a local interest or claim of any pro- 
feesed loyalist against the rights and liberties of any 
other person equally loyal with himself. With re- 
spect to loyalty or disloyalty the Government must 
treat all persons by one and the same standard—color, 
conditien, local relations, antecedent circumstances, 
can have nothing to do in determining the obligation 
Our contract with the Publishers of Webster’s loyal persons true to its support, all who are not by 
Unabridged Dictionary expires on the Ist dey of word or deed declared to be in rebellion. = 
Janvary next. Our offer, therefore, to give said Dic- These three ——— cover open 
tionary 28 @ premium for five new subscribers, will paroieress<to Repmonoene oe 
expife on that date. We have distributed more than | Constitution very, prosecu 
‘Fen Thousand copies of this book already, and believe | “*!- If the Government will but conduct the war 
we have done a good work, for which all who have upon these just and obvious principles of the Consti- 
received it as a reward for their efforts feel grateful, | tom, we do not ask it to proclaim a policy with re- 
There are yet thousands who desire the Dictionary, | &**¢ & slavery as an institution, or to the future con- 
and we have only to say, that in order to obtain it as dition of persons held to service by local laws, but 
a gift from us the names of Five new subscribers ee eet the Union and the Con- 
must be sent to this office with Ten dollars (or one ution. Let not the opponents of slavery make the 
new subscriber for five years with the same amount) mistake of committing themselves to a particular 
before the 1st of January. policy, and insisting that this shall be adopted by the 
The offer of the Abridged edition of Webster's | Goverment, when the varying phases of the war 
Dictionary for One new subscriber with two dollars must modify any policy from time to time ; but let 
will be continued as heretofore. them assert and maintain these great fundamental 
principles, and insist that these should be respected, 
LTT 


while they with patience and hope wait for the prom- 
PATIENCE, PRINCIPLES, POLICY. 


ised redemption. 
One of the profoundest lessons of wisdom touching CHURCHES IN THE ARMY. 
ress of events as related to our desire for — 
sa Peau, is given in these words of the apostle : A spxcran correspondent of The Watchman and 
“For ye have need of patience, that, after ye have Reflector who has visited — depar ees a 
done the will of God, ye might receive the promise, | *"™Y» makes this general report upon its mor 
« fede = yt of ye yer hi f th id t llel the moral. 
” « cannot para. e 
come, and will not ”’ We may have taken our ity, ioosiliguaeh, aed piety of our see, Fifteen thou- 
atan¢ fully and faithfully for the right, may have done cont Natene ee S been _ — Yr beg wl ae 
e wo- 8 of the e hundre 

all in our power to abolish an evil or a wrong, and to elle ym Pen paid to them has been sent home. 
bring in the day of righteousness, of freedom, and of she oo mr the re — oye ~ meteayet —~ 
peace ; the overthrow of wrong, the establishing of | the labors of pious soldiers, have contribu — 

ht, in the case that so enlists our feell and o — = enene piety, for which we may 
labors, may be as righ ry a sagen of band With a view to the concentration and development 
as the promises o ord, as the course o 


cf the religious element so largely diffused through 
Providence; and yet the result for which we have so the army, the chaplains of some regiments have pro- 
labored and prayed may be retarded, and we may | oe the organization of churches in the camps, or 
have to wait for it through weary months and years. | 5+ jeast of formal associations for Christian ordinan- 
But just here comes in the patience of the saints. | oo. end discipline. Such associations may be desira- 
Measured by God’s scale of events and of duration, | bie for sympathy of feeling and unity of action among 
the delay is but “a little while,” and the day of | Cpristians in the camp ; but it is a mistake to sup- 
deliverance “ will not tarry.” But by the measure of | pose that a church organization is necessary in order 
& human life, and especially of human feelings when | to the due observance of the Lord’s Supper. The 
strongly enlisted, the time seems long ; and therefore | vandity of that ordinance does not depend upon local 
we need to cherish that patience which stands at | gurch organizations. It was given as a memorial 
once doing the will of God, and waiting till he shall | ¢, pelievers as such; to the professed disciples of 


come. Such patience is needed now in respect to Christ ; and while decorum, propriety, and purity of 
the progress of events for the removal of slavery. | Curistian fellowship suggest that, under ordinary cir- 
Some, who have borne long years of opposition and cumstances, it should be observed by particular 
rebuke because of their faithfal testimony againstthis | churches as a church ordinance, it is in perfect 
iniquity, now that the moral conflict is over, and | gccordance with the genius of Christianity, that in 
there is a sudden opportunity for overthrowing | the peculiar circumstances of the camp, soldiers who 
slavery by military power, are in danger of becoming | j now one another as the professed and consistent 


impatient, because a result which they had hardly | disciples of Christ, should together commemorate his 
dared to hope for in their lifetime, is now postponed | goats, 
even for a day. The chaplains of the Penns 
ylvania Reserve Corps 
Such impatience may itself retard that result, by | pave organized associations upon the basis of a sim- 
throwing those who indulge it into opposition to men ple evangelical creed, which will serve to combine 


and measures which, if left to their own working, the Christian members of their regiments in fellow- 
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might bring about the abolition of slavery sooner than ship and in good works. After the apostles’ creed, 
any plan that its life-long opponents could devise. follows a declaration of faith and practice in tt 
The wen who have opposed slavery from principle, words: 
must not suffer their own impetuosity to drive them | 
*I believe that there is but ‘one only, the living and 
dnto opposition to the Government, because of the | true God ;’ that ‘there are three persons in the Godhead 
seeming dilatoriness or inadequacy of its measures | —the bly * oy Son, = ieee van ie these ante 
are one » the same su nce, equa ower an 
against slavery. ‘‘ Have patience with Mr. Lincoln,” glory ;’ that the Word of God, which is pod Pe in the 
Sennen aetna wunwes Seat ten hte toasted | SSIES aa tats tan basen 02 ote of caamngn tloer 
; a eo 
of our affairs with a sagacity so rare, and an enthu- | Paness f who die at peace with God, and a hell 
siasm so generous. The abolition of slavery is an py “ el ~~ on Gen, =~ “ in thelr 
object as dear to the heart of Count Gasparin, as to | Seen Christ is the only Savion 
any Christian in this land. He foresees that result, tS oy tee ~ om ctefeines cod oe 
‘ co on ; ave sinn 8 » and am no 
sooner or later, from the war; yet he would have wulhe sokadaiies Sip oom. 5 feet <a ma 
those who look and labor for it, wait also patiently, | confess them to God and renounce them forever. I trust 
till they receive the promise. How impatient were the | in Jesus ooo Se SG Cony ee oe eae oo a 
nation during the first month of Mr. Lincoln’s adminis- God, 10 ive a holy life poten N godly example & Me 
world ; to seek fer the good of the souls of my comrades, 
Colin, to knew Mn pee ewes Gesheien! What striving to bring them p Christ ; and to cndesver in all 
complaints were vented againat the supposed supine- | things to honor my Master, the Lord and Savior Jesus 
ee ee ee nee ee i the devil and all his works, the vain pomp 
sudden, a fleet sailed from this harbor, manned and pro- | nq glory of this world, with all the covetous desires of 
visioned for Sumpter ; and though that fortress was not | the — : = — I yt et or oe led by en a . 
rescued, Monroe and Pickens were secured. What be ee bay ny Seated hy —— seen 
abuse was heaped upon the Secretary of the Navy for et have a care for a wna name of each of my 
» Tistian companio ; Ww ssist and encoura, m 
‘want of competence and energy ; yet all the while, he chaplain in orely ved work by my efforts and cunyees. 
was reorganizing that demoralized and disintegrated i= unaly eae —»; g~ - yo nod es 
branch of the public service, and preparing the fleets A. © pe Bovey Me e eh P PJ ave committed. 
1 f that jist- 
which have told so effectively at Hatteras and Port Sut wth etaton, mine? , es ia oa ‘ . 
“Whe i rom the service, each member 0 
Royal. When irritated by seeming delays, ‘t is wel this cteeiatien Gedll be entitled to a certificate as to his 
to remember how groundless were former complaints. | Christian character.” 
While we watch and work, we must also pray and 
wait. 
Patience is not inaction. We can stand by princl- — 
ples and work for these, though results seem distant, Noruine in the progress of this conflict with rebel- 
and there is no well-defined policy proclatmed by the lion is less creditable to our national character, than 
Government. Indeed, the Government itself may act | the excessive sensibility of our people to expressions 
upon certain clear and definite principles, though yet | Of opinion from beyond the Atlantic, and especially 
indisposed or unprepared to proclaim a policy in re- from Great Britain, as if we were dependent on 
gard to slavery. Three principles are obvious for the | foreign sympathy. Much indignation was wasted 
conduct of the war. First, that it is a war for up. | upon the act of the British Government recognizing 
holding in their integrity the Union and the Govern- | the so-called Confederate States as a belligerent 
ment as existing under the Constitution. The | party, and proclaiming the neutrality of Great Britain 
Rebellion has already emancipated the National | in the existing war. There is no reason to doubt 
Government from its habitual subserviency to the | that, so far as the action of the Government is con- 
slave power, and the Constitution from the construc- cerned, the neutrality will be strictly maintained. 
tions and traditions which had hampered its living | More than that we have no right to demand. More 
principles. The Government, the Union, the Consti- | than that we have no occasion to ask for. Should 
tution, are ordained for freedom. In the great inter- | the British or any other European Government pro- 
ests of a regulated constitutional liberty for coming ceed to recognize the independence also of the 
generations, we fight for the maintenance of consti- revolted states while the conflict is still in progress, 
tutional government, and for the integrity of the | our Government would have no right to complain. 
Union as formed “to secure the blessings of liberty | If we cannot subdue them and hold them to their 
to ourselves and our posterity.” The President is | places in the Union without help from abroad, and 
right in upholding this as the one, central, controlling | without even the aid of foreign sympathy, their inde- 
aim of the Government in prosecuting the war. The | pendence of us is a fact, and the sooner it is acknowl- 
disposition to be made of slavery is subordinate to | edged the better. So on the other hand, if there is 
this grand issue ; but since it is slavery that has | power in the United States to subdue this rebellion, 
fomented the rebellion against the Union and the | no mere recognition of the rebel government by any 
Cor stitution, its destruction is necessary for the pres- | foreign sovereignty will be likely to hinder us. 
ervation of both. The end of the war is the pressr- | But after all, the sensitiveness of our people to the 
vation of our constitutional Union and Government ; | public opinion of other nations, and especially of Great 
the destruction of slavery is an indispensable means | Britain, is not to be wondered at. Perhaps, in a 
to thet end. : change of circumstances, John Bull would cry out 
A second prineiple is, that the Constitution under | against a lack of cousinly sympathy on the part of 
which and for which we are fighting, knows only | Brother Jonathan, and perhaps he would have at 
PERSONS upon the soil of the United States, and having | least as much cause for such an outcry as Jonathan 
any relations to its laws. The Constitution knows | has to-day. Indeed we have a faint remembrance as 
nothing of slaves. Neither their name nor their | if something of that kind actually happened in the 
condition is incerporatea 


i at that time were more openly and completely in sym- 
found it, the creature of local law; while both the pathy with the Emperor Nicholas, than any considera- 
danguage and the spirit of the Constitution throughout | ble portion of the British public is now in sympathy 
are for liberty. The Government, therefore, in de- | with Jefferson Davis, and we are quite confident that 
fending the Constitution against rebels, has no right | our kindred in “ the old country ” did not altogether 

Condition of which | refrain from expressing their disappointment at finding 
the Ccnstitution knows nothing ; or to treat any man Sey aatuar an nuateaedty seeeititil. inne to 


un- | But the Crimean war on the of Great Britain, to 
naturalized subjects of foreign powers alone excepted —— 


repress the designs of Russia against Turkey, was 

—as any other than a person, owing to the United | not altogether parallel with this war on: our 

States an allegiance paramount to any and every local | part to suppress a domestic rebellion. Suppose 
in 


relation and obligation whatsoever. Among the per- | then a great 
zons thus under its paramount jurisdiction, the Gov- | Place the United States, 
ernment has no right to create a distinction of master | United Kingdom, 
and slave, which is unknown to the Constitution. A | OF some othe, 
‘war in support of the Constitution cannot be prose- monarchs 
uted by measures for the protection of slavery. On | an Irish Partiament, hed succeeded in convening 
the contrary, it must be the inevitable effect of all body & Dill for the repeal of “the act of . 
such measures to embarrass and protract the war, if | Suppose that thereupon nae: 
not to defeat its object. : perial Parliament at London 
The third principle is, that every person not known | and had beea permitted to escape for the “4 
RN to be in rebellion against the Gov- | active co-operation tn the ore 
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some among the Queen’s own ministers in Downing 
street, had seized custom-houses, forts, dock-yards, 
and public property of all sorts; and that the Queen’s 
flag was left floating over only a fort or two on all 
the coast. Suppose.a hundred men armed 
mostly with weapons stolen from the Queen’s armo- 
ries, and commanded by Irish officers of large experi- 
ence gained in the British service. Suppose all persons 
claiming to be British subjects expelled from Ireland, 
all property of British subjects confiscated by the rebel 
government, all debts due to British subjects seques- 
tered or repudiated. Suppose a change of fanction- 
aries at Westminster; the connivers at secession 
gone to the rebels or hiding in obscurity; and a new 
administration calling on the loyal subjects of their 
Queen to defend the integrity ofherempire. Suppose 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Berwick-upon-Tweed 
all aflame with loyal enthusiasm, and arming to main- 
tain the Union. Suppose the bloody conflict to have 
been maintained for months with various success, but 
with no decisive victory of the British arms. Would 
not our Scotch and English kindred find a plentiful 
lack of sympathy on our part? Would not our Gov- 
ernment find, very early, that the conflict was not a 
mere riot but a veritable war; and that the Irish 
secessionists were a belligerent party? Would not 
the periodical press of this country be largely on the 
Irish side? Would not the most atrecious misrepre- 
sentations of the British cause abound, especially in 
that journal which more than any other re- 
sembles The London Times in the worst features 
of its character, and which Englishmen insist 
on taking for the exponent of American feel- 
ing, just as we are prone to assume that whatever 
The Times says is the public opinion of England? 
Would not members of Congress, hoping for a re-elec- 
tion, congratulate their constituents on the cheering 
sight of the British empire, so long dangerous to the 
peace of the world and the freedom of the sea, and 
so distinguished by its long career of conquest and 
annexation, now at last broken in twain, and inde- 
pendent Ireland henceforth a barrier in the way of 
Britain? And would not the testy old gentleman 
known as John Bull be annoyed at all this, almost as 
much as American sensitiveness is annoyed by blun- 
dering and ill-natured commentaries, from British 
sources, on our national affairs ? 

But as our cause is beginning to be better under- 
stood in England, and the prevailing sentiment of 
the English peeple upon the American war is coming 
to be better understood in this country, we find less 
and less reason to complain of the position of the 
English Government toward our own, or of the ex- 
pressions of British opinion and feeling with regard 
to our struggle. 

Our English correspondent, who has ample means 
of knowing the current opinions and sentiments of 
his countrymen, has from the first insisted that the 
American press misapprehended the meaning of her 
Majeaty’s proclamation, and misrepresented the state 
of the British public toward us. The evidence of 
this he has presented with much force in frequent 
citations from the British press, both metropolitan 
and provincial. We, on the ether hand, had received 
our first impressions of British opinion from proml- 
nent sources mainly hostile to republican institutions ; 
and in the excited state of public feeling in this 
country, offensive expressions were doubtless exag- 
gerated, and the spirit of a few arrogant and malig- 
nant leaders was too hastily imputed to the English 
people. But The Independent has insisted that there 
were “two Englands,” and that the voice of the peo- 
ple of England was yet to be heard. It is making 
itself heard, and that most significantly, through the 
utterances of members of Parliament to their con- 
stituents, as well as through the liberal press. 

Our English papers give the highly important 
speeches of Lord Staniey and Mr. Layard, which are in 
the main as satisfactory as they are significant. >What 
more or better could we ask than this utterance from 
Mr. Layard, especially when we remember that he is 
Earl Russell’s right-hand man, and may be assumed 
to represent his views? Mr. Layard said : 


‘“ All we can hope is that when this terrible contest has 
an end, whatever that end may be, the liberty, happiness, 
and freedom of these magnificent states may not be im- 
paired. We know that the interruption of communica- 
tions with the Southern states may lead to deplorable 
results in this country. Thousands—nay, ons—of 
our people are anticipating great misery and distress; 
and yet, with all that suffering in prospect, not a single 
petilion has been addressed to any member of the Govern- 
ment in favor of breaking the blockade, or doing an illegal 
act. I say, then, that the conduct both of the people of 
England and of the House of Commons has been noble 
conduct, and that the time will come when the wise and 
good men of America—and there are many such in the 
States—will acknowledge that in confining ourselves to 
expressions of sympathy, we have adopted the policy best 
calculated to assist them in their terrible struggle.” 





THE SIN OF PROFANITY. 


Proranity is the most prevalent vice of the camp. 
Much as prayer abounds, doubtless there is more of 
profanity than of prayer. There are reasons for this. 
Men addicted to profane and vulgar speech, will in- 
dulge this more freely away from the presence of 
women and the restraints of social life. There is a 
feeling of bravado about this kind of speech which 
some foolishly imagine to be a mark of bravery. The 
vice is contagious also, and young men in the camp 
are liable to be led into it by the example of others. 
But a chief cause of the prevalence of profanity in the 
camp is that the discipline of camp life cuts the sol- 
dier off from various forms of vicious indulgence in 
which he might elsewhere gratify his passions ; and 
so the depravity of the heart vents itself in lewd and 
ungodly conversation. This is a vice against which 
soldiers should be specially and eonstantly warned by 
their friends. Letters to men in camp should caution 
them against this sin. Chaplains and others having 
care of the religious welfare of the soldiers should 
keep in view continually the correction of this evil. 
The soldiers themselves are open to rebuke and ap- 
peal on this subject. Chaplain James thus writes to 
The Congregationalist of the good effect of asermon 
on this subject : 
fanity, of which © aaitiony come to weanen be estate 
has increased greatly among us since we left Worcester, 
and needed to be noticed pointedly and promptly; a 
marked attention showed plaicly that the sermon was re- 
ceived with favor; and numerous are the statements 
brought to me since that occasion, that numbers of the 
men determined to be guilty of this sinno more. It 
is proper for me to say that our officers are free 


from this vice, and set an example worthy to be followed 
by the regiment.” 





SIGNS OF REVIVAL. 

We have more than once expressed the conviction 
that the passing winter would be marked by strong 
religious activity and interest in the churches. While 
the preoccupation of the public mind in the war oper- 
ates in some respects as a diversion from spiritual 
topics, in other respects it favors their consideration. 
The grand fact of God’s government is brought near 
to the minds of men; the fundamental truths of law, 
obligation, penalty, retribution, are impressed in their 
moral relations by passing scenes ; the temporal re- 
verses of many have prepared them to weleome spir- 
itual consolations ; the activity of Christians for the 
religious welfare of the army gives a healthy tone to 
piety and evokes a general interest for the uncon- 
verted ; and the deep sense of dependence upon God 
in public affairs, disposes Christians to be prayerful 
and serious in their ordinary walk. Such considera- 
tions have led us to expect that this day of calamity 
and rebuke would also preve te be a day of mercifal 
visitation. 

Already we hear from various quarters of tokens of 
revival in the churches. In Boston and Portland, in 
connection with the special labors of Dr. Kirk, Rev. 
Mr. Hammond, and others, there have been marked 
evidences of the power of the Holy Spirit in the con- 
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version of souls. Pastors in other places write hope- 





‘fully of the indications of a work of grace in the: 


civil officers, and by the connivance and collasion of | churches to which they minister ; in some amounting 


as yet, perhaps, only to a general seriousness, a quick- 
ered attention to the truth, in others to a positive 
awskening, with results in conversion. From many 
regiments in the army, and ships in the navy, state- 
ments highly encouraging are given. Such is the 
general tone of the public mind, and #@ich the bearing 
of Providential events, that it behooves ministers to 
be pointed, earnest, faithfal, practical in their preach- 
ing, and all Christians to be prayerful, hopeful, watch- 
ful, diligent in labors for the salvation of souls. Our 
hopeful, believing prayer should be, “ O Lord, revive 
thy work ; in the midst of the years make known ; in 
wrath remember mercy.” 





THE TWO DOCTORS. 

Dr. Parsons Cooxz, one of the proprietors and 
editors of The Boston Recorder, has lately made a 
slight essay toward correcting the errors and remov- 
ing the prejudices of the British public on the Ameri- 
can question. In a letter to the editor of The British 
Standard, he undertook to show that “ England,” 

meaning Great Britain, “is the occasion of the con- 
tinuance of the war.’’ His argument is, in brief, that 
“the rebels have from the first placed their only hope 


this hope could be extinguished, the war would cease 
the next day ;’’ that “ the general tone of the English 
press has been so unfriendly to Northern interests as 
vastly to encourage such a hope ;” that “if the con- 
ductors of the British press suppose that their frowns 
can abate one iota of our purpose to fight for the life 
of our country till it is secured, they are mistaken ;” 
and that it is in the power of Great Britain “to cause 
the war to cease just as soon as she cares so to ex- 
press herself through her press or her Government, 
or both, as to convince the rebels that they are to 
have no help from her to carry on the war.’”’ The 
argument is woven into a tissue of observations 
better fitted to express the honest and fervid patriot- 
ism of the writer than to conciliate his correspondent, 
between whom and himself there are some points of 
resemblance as well as of sympathy. 

Dx. J. Campbell, the proprietor and editor of The 
British Standard, is not an Englishman, but a 
Scotchman, sharing in the perfervidum ingenium of 
his nation, pertinacious by nature, and bellicose by 
practice. Frankly publishing in The Standard the 
letier which he had received from Dr. Cooke, he ac- 
companies it with a characteristic commentary, of 
which we may say that no plumed and crested 
chanticleer, though perched on the highest kind of a 
fence, ever responded to a grow from some distant 
farm-yard with a more vigorous defiance. Ignoring 
the argument of which we have given the outline, and 
which was certainly worthy of his attention, he ex 
pends himself on the incidental remarks which his 
correspondent, in the freedom of epistolary composi- 
tion, had mingled with it. He says, “It were a diffi- 
eult matter fo do greavet injustice either to the 
English Government or the English people’’ than Dr. 
Cooke has done, in whose letter “there is hardly a 
statement that is not a misapprehension.”’ 

Dr. Cooke had disavowed any intention of at- 
tempting “to invoke sympathy,’’ or “to dissipate 
that huge misunderstanding of our affairs which 
prevails in England.’’ Dr. Campbell is indignant 
at the suggestion that any misunderstanding 
of American affairs is possible in England, 
and proves the contrary by an elaborate argument a 
priori. Such misunderstanding, he alleges, is not 
possible, unless there is in England “lack of informa- 
tion, lack of understanding, or lack of candor.” As- 
suming, with some excess of modesty, that in respect 
to information on American affairs he himself is no 
more than an average specimen of an Englishman, 
he concludes that “lack of information” is impossi- 
ble, because he receives “ all the principal American 
journals,” and is able to say, with amiable diffidence, 
“There is not a point of importance with which we 
are not acquainted ; indeed, we rarely find an Amer- 
ican who knows half as much of American affairs as 
we do.” As for “lack of understanding,” he re- 
frains from speaking of himself further than to con- 
fess with winning naiveté that he cannot comprehend 
how his “ fellow-journalists’ of the British press, who 
“have proved themselves capable to deal with ques- 
tions of imperial magnitude throughout the world, 
should be unable to understand a matter so perfectly 
simple as the present rupture of the United States.”’ 
Then, as for “lack of candor,” he admits that a por- 
tion of the English press is sometimes deficient in 
that particular, and therefore “has been occasionally 
at fault concerning matters both home and foreign ;”’ 
but in the present instance, ‘‘if there be any bias at 
all,’ it is not in the least an anti-republican or anti- 
American bias, but only a bias “‘ in favor of the North 
rather than the South.”’ Thusit is demonstrated that 
in England at least, if not in all other portions of the 
United Kingdom, any misunderstanding of American 
affairs is a mere impossibility. 

Dr. Cooke had spoken of the fact “ that while the 
trouble lasts, England is destined to suffer in her 
commercial interests.’’ ‘‘ Hence,” said he, “her im. 
patience with us in the assumption that we are the 
needless occasion of her suffering.’’ ‘‘ Hence her 
notion that we are fighting for an idea—a mere ab- 
straction.”” ‘‘ Hence she cannot know, what is patent 
to every one here, that it is to us a question of life 
and death—that any peace short of a quelling of the 
rebellion is more than submission to the slave oli- 
garchy to be ruled at will. It is the dissolution of all 
rule and all society—a passage from civilization to 
barbarism and consequent extinction.”” Dr. Camp- 
bell admits that Englishmen regard us as “ fighting 
for an idea—a mere abstraction ;” and he professes 
that such is his own opinion. ll that his corre- 
spondent tells him about its being with us a question 
of life and death and of the dissolution of all rule and 
all society, is to him “‘ wholly incomprehensible.” No 
doubt all this is incomprehensible to him, and to some 
thousands of persons on the island of Great Britain, 
who find no difficulty at all in comprehending that a 
war to maintain the integrity of the United Kingdom 
and the authority of Queen Victoria and of the Impe- 
rial Parliament, against a Romanist rebellion in Ire- 
land, would be a war for much more than “ an idea” 
or “a mere abstraction.” We must comfort our- 
scites as well as we can by remembering that there 
are Englishmen and Scotchmen too—British states- 
men—members of Parliament and cabinet minis- 
tere—who understand the question better than Dr. 
Campbell understands it. How far he is from under- 
standing it, he demonstrates when he says, “ Were 
the eleven slave states all sunk by an earthquake, the 
states of the North would survive, and, we should 
think, be all the more comfortable for their deliver- 
ance from such a pestilential neighborhood.” The 
man who, by such a supposition, thinks to prove that 
the United States in this conflict are contending only 
for a mere abstraction, demonstrates nothing but his 
own gross ignorance. 

Look at the ignorance of this wise man who says, 
“We rarely find an American who knows half as 
much of American affairs as we do.’’ First he talks 
of “the eleven slave states,” as if there were no 
more. He seems not to know that there are fifteen 
slave states ; and that eleven is the number of those 
in which the rebellion has seized upon the forms of 
the state government. Of course, then, he does not 
know how much the problem with which we are 
dealing would be simplified if the phrase “slave 
states” and the phrase “seceding states” were, as 
he supposes them to be, convertible terms. Next, he 
seems not to have the faintest notion of why the 
Government and people of the United States think it 
necessary to defend themselves against the rebellion. 








filet are not “ the states of the North” against “the 


of success in the interference of England ;”’ that “ if 


He needs to be informed that the parties in this con-— 


eleven slave states ;” but the United States of Amor- 
ica on the one hand, against a conspiracy and rebel- 
lion on the other hand. He needs to be informed 
that the question is not whether “the eleven slave 
_states’’ are indispensable te the existence or even to 
the highest prosperity of the loyal states, but whether 
the principle of constitutional government by the 


dered, and the principle of government by rebellion or 
by threats of rebellion be inaugurated in its place. 
The “eleven slave states,” or the fifteen, might be 
“ gunk by an earthquake,” and the loss would be far 
less than the loss of the great principle of national 


neighborhood ;” but only the hugest ignorance can 
imagine that the erection of those states into a fill- 
bustering and slavery-extending empire, would make 
their neighborhood any less “ pestilential” than it has 
been heretofore, or our condition, with a perpetual 
border war on the fugitive-slave question, any “ more 
comfortable” than it is to-day. 

Dr. Campbell repudiates with much vehemence the 
imputation that “‘ England by her moral influence is 
protracting the war ;” yet he agrees with many 
organs of British opinion in asserting that success on 
our part is an impossibility. He says, “There is not 
@ man of sense in England that holds a contrary 
opinion.” He adds that he has asserted in The 
Standard, from the first, the impossibility of subduing 
the rebellion ; and that his convictions on that point 
“have only gathered strength as the number of slave 
states has increased.” We will aét’ stop to explain 
to him the fact that “the number of slave states” 
bas not increased in more than fifteen years ; but we 
will say that the opinion which he holds so ostenta- 
tiously, and which, he says, every man of sense in 
England holds, is the very thing which Dr. Cooke 
complains of when he says that England “is vexing 
herself with the vin hope that some victory or defeat 
will induce us to compromise, and so: to end her 
trouble."’ It is by just that “moral influence” that 
British journalism is protracting the war. We do not 
think that the impecunious Southern Commissioners, 
Messrs. Yancey & Co., have distributed “Southern 
gold” among the writers of leading articles; but 
there are other and more subtle modes of influencing 
the press, and “those Commissioners have not 
labored in vain.’’ The main business on which they 
were sent was to diffuse as widely as possible a bel'ef 
that the rebellion is too powerful to be suppressed, 
and that the dissolution of the American Union is an 
accomplished fact. It is not to be supposed that 
either of the Commissioners has been closeted with 
the editor of The British Standard, nor that he is 
conscious of having been at all subjected to their in- 
fluence ; but his firm belief in the invincibility of the 
rebellion gives evidence to us that, directly or in- 
directly, their influence has reached him. 

The reasoning by which Dr. Campbell vindicates 
his opinion betrays its source. According to his 
statement the rebel states average a million 6ach of 
population—eleven millions in all. According to his 
political philosophy, “the fact that three millions out 
of the eleven are slaves, is the strength, not the 
weaknees, of the rebel cause.” Pray, in what part 
of the United Kingdom is it that such philosophy is 
of indigenous growth? Since when is it that a news- 
paper which affects to guide and to utter the mind of 
British Congregationalists, has learned to say that 
slavery is the strength and not the weakness of a 
commonwealth? When and where did such a man 
as Dr. Campbell learn the doctrine, so unworthy of 
an Englishman, that a population numbering eleven 
millions, of whom three millions are held in the most 
abject slavery, has greater resources of strength and 
wealth for war, than it would have if the eleven mil- 
lions were all freemen ? 


After propounding such 4 doctrine, it is in vain for 
him to protest against belli “set down as favorable 
to the South.” This is just what “the South,” as 
the rebels call themselves, would have all Europe be- 
lieve ; and the iteration of this gives them aid and 
comfort. He preéfesses indeed, to hate slavery, and 
to “desire for its authors and abetters, defeat, disas- 
ter, shame, and confusion.” But still he is quite sure 
that slaves are worth more for the defense of a state 
than freemen would be in their place ; and therefore 
he maintains that the rebel states cannot be brought 
back into the Union “by the present system of fight- 
ing.”’ And so his conclusion of the whole matter is, 
“Let the slaves be emancipated, and the restoration 
of the Union will follow of course.” 


We hold that the restoration of the Union is not 
likely to be accomplished by what was at the date of 
Dr. Campbell’s lucubration, “the present system of 
fighting.” But we dissent from him entirely as to the 
greund of that improbability. The restoration of the 
Union by such a “system of fighting ” is improbable, 
not because slavery is strength, but because our Pres- 
ident and our Generals (for some prudential reasons) 
have not taken advantage of that which is in reality 
the weakness of the rebellion—not because three mil- 
lions of slaves are worth more to the enemy for mili- 
tary purposes than three millions of freemen would 
be in their place, but because such a “system of 
fighting’ does not strike the enemy at his most vul- 
rerable point. ‘Let the slaves be emancipated,” 
says Dr. Campbell, “ and the restoration of the Union 
will follow of course.’’ What does he mean by this? 
If his conclusion has any relation to his premises, he 
ought to mean that in case the seeeding states could 
be induced to emancipate their slaves, they will be 
like Samson shorn of his locks, and having lost 
their great strength will be easily conquered. This, 
however, is too absurd to be imputed as a possible 
meaning. More probably he means that if our Gov- 
ernment will emancipate the slaves of “the eleven 
slave states,” those slaves, being thus converted into 
freemen, will be less serviceable than they now are, 
and the rebellion will be proportionately weakened. 
Yet he knows well enough, if he would remember, 
that, save in some comparatively inconsiderable dis- 
tricts, an act of our Federal Congress, just now, for 
that or any other purpose, would have no more force 
in “ the eleven slave states” than an act of the British 
Parliament would have toabolish slavery in the em- 
pire of Brazil. All that we can do is all that Great 
Britain could do in an invasion of Brazil, namely, to 
emancipate such slaves of the enemy as fall into ouy 


nands by the fortune of war, and to guarantee the 
freedom of such as will come over to our side. This 
is what we are already beginning to do, and what will 
soon be done consistently and unshrinkingly, in what- 
ever direction our armies penetrate the territory now 
occupied by the rebellion. Let Dr. Campbell comfort 
himself with this: The emancipatien of all slaves 
held by the enemy will be an inevitable incident of the 
war for the re-establishment of the Constitution in 
the revolted states. 

Meanwhile we are happy to assure our British 
friends that we do not held the British Queen, nor 
her Government, nor the people of Great Britain, re- 
sponsible for the opinions which The Times and 
other journals adverse to popular self-government 
are giving out concerning our war te maintain the 
sacredness of constitutions and the rights ef consti- 
tutional majorities. Nor do we accept The British 
Standard as representing in this matter the sympa- 
thies of British Congregationalism. We even believe 
that in his hot reply to Dr. Gooke, the able and most 
industrious, but impulsive and sometimes wrong- 
headed conducter of that journal has sadly misrepre- 
sented himself. 


Gunpowder and Cannon.—Dr. Robert A. Fisher will 
deliver bis celebrated lecture on “Gunpowder, 
and Projectiles,” for the of the United States 








itary Commission, at the Institute, next Friday 
evening. 








Tux people of the United States have seen with 


committed by the minions of their own Government in 
the city jail at Washington ; and they demand of 
Congress an instant and thorough reform. Nothing 
will quiet the deep indigeation of all the humane 
and honest, short of the immediate discharge of every 
man who is guilty, either by action or by connivance at 
these cruelties. They demand not only release, but 
recompense to the poor sufferers, and the final aboli- 
tion of slavery and all its adjuncts in the District of 
Columbia, including every vestige of the old slave- 
code of Maryland, still in foree by act of Congress. 


JUST AND SOUND. 


Tue days of “ radicalism,” in speech and measures 
against slavery, at length are over. The mission of 
Mr. Garrison, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Sumner, of Dr. 
Leavitt and Mr. Lewis Tappan, is more than fulfilled. 
Conservatism predicts and demands the subversion 
of slavery by the war. Conservatism insists that the 
bondmen of the rebels shall become freedmen of the 
nation. With respect to the confiscation of the 
slaves of rebels and their enfranchisoment by the 
Government, The Journal of Commerce says : 


“On this ground, whatever differences of opinion there 
may be among us as to the abstract questions connected 
with slavery, the North can be united. The slave prop- 
erty of rebels is unquestionably the subject of confisca- 
tion as much as their horses or theircotton. No one de- 
sires confiscated slaves to be returned to slavery. The 
Government should make provision for that ; and if in the 
end it shall be that every slave in the rebellious states 
bas acquired freedom in this manner, no reasonable man, 
North or South, can object to the effects of the adminis- 
tration of constitutional law. 

“This is the course of law and erder. It is the course 
provided in the Constitution; and, purs it, the Gov- 
ernment will carry the terrors of the law with them into 
the heart of the rebellion.” 


The Christian Intelligencer, in a communication 
fully indorsed by the editor, says : 


“ Since slavery made the war, let slavery feel the war— 
not by hurling against it a vapid proclamation, which 
might prove to be as grave a political blunder as that 
committed by Gen. Fremont when he issued a military 
decree which he waz powerless to enforce ; not by incit- 
ing servile insurrections, whose many and nameless 
atrocities would outrage humanity ; but by confiscating 
the slaves of all rebel masters so soon as they can be 
reached, and by using them as hired laborers until the 
rebellion is crushed in gent by theiraid. Thus the power 
of slavery would be rightfully used against itself. Thus 
the iesue which the rebel conspirators have tendered the 
Goverument would be precisely met as tendered, and the 
ultimate decision of this controversy would prove itself 
plainly in favor of ultimate emancipation. 

“That it is any part of the duty of the Government to - 
maintain slavery in statu quo ante bellum, we deny. 
That it is a part of ite duty so to conduct the war as to 
leave the institution of slavery a partial wreck, at least, 
we affirm. And this we affirm because, as an institu- 
tion, it is hostile to the Government—to the principles of 
our Constitution, and the spirit of our Christian civiliza- 
tion. Leave it, when the present rebellion has been sup- 
pressed, as it now is, and it would inevitably hatch a 
fresh brood of political vipers. It would generate in the 
future, as it has in the past, new conspiracies and com- 
binatlons against republican freedom. It would bully 
and swagger in Congress, corrupt and betray in the 
White House, rob and steal in the departments, and 
infuse its deadly venom into the minds of parties, as it 
has hitherto done. Lex manet dum ratio manet. And 
so long as slavery is what it is, it will continue to do, if 
permitted, just what it has hitherto done. It will prove 
the bane of our national existence, unless it is now tn 
under by the military interests and necessities of 
loyal war. If slavery do not receive its death-blow now, 
it is not difficult to foresee that a long series of was 
and desolating conflicts must be maintained with it bot 
with the ballot and bullet, that will allow our ceuntry 
but smal]! enjoyment of the blessings of peace for long 
years to come. 

“The law of national self-preservation demands that 
there shall be left no further occasion for slavery to rise 
in rebellion against the Government.” 


The New York Observer says : 


“The army has nothing to do with the relations of 
master and slave. It is to treat ail honest and loyal men 
alike. It is not to catch fugitive negroes, nor to send 
them to those who claim to be their owners, nor to in- 
quire whether a colored man is a slave or a free man, 
nor to meddle with the institutions of the state in any 
way. The army is to know no distinction except that of 
enemies and friends. It will employ white men and 
black men in its service, when they can be so employed, and 
use them in the most efficient manner to crush out the 





rebellion. If the entrance of our armies into South Caro- 
lina is the occasion of the exodus of the entire colored 
population, it is no part of the duty of the army to arrest 
the flight, or to help it. Whoever stands in the way of 
the re-establishment of the government over the whole 
Union must get out of the way or be crushed. The rela- 
tion of one classof the community to another is not to be 
regarded as an obstacle in the progress of our armies, but 
aa whatever may be their condition under the laws 
of the state, are to be treated as friends or enemies of the 
Union. We would welcome the colored men of the 
South to the protection of the flag which the white men 
of the South have deserted and defiled. 
* * * 


* * 

“In the revolted states, the armies of the Union go to 
enforce submission to righteous government and whole- 
some law, by putting down rebellion, taking away arms 
and power from the enemies of the Union, and whoever 
will join in the assertion of this right, and the enforce- 
ment of this power, is a friend, whether his skin is white 
or black.” 

These sentiments are just and sound. They must 
commend themselves to all loyal citizens. And since 
the highest organs of political and religious conserva- 
tism thus pronounce that slavery shall be uprooted by 
the war, we submit that there is no further oppor- 
tunity for the exhibition of “radicalism” in that 
direction. 


Brooxtyn, Dec. 7, 1861. 
To rue Eprrors or Tur InpEPENDENT : 

GENTLEMEN : Will you allow me, through your col- 
umns, to ask any of your readers into whose hands 
has come a Sermon lately preached by me before the 
American Board at Cleveland, with pen or pencil to 
put the word “ Tigris’ in place of the word “ Indus” 
on page 22, and the word “ Salamis’’ in place of the 
word “ Marathon’”’ on page 41 ? 

The annoying errors which I thus seek to correct 
were not in the original notes of the Sermon which 
lie before me, but came in afterward; in the latter 
case, through a hasty and negligent transcription ; in 
the former, throngh an unfulfilled purpose—of which 
this is the relic—so to alter the sentence in the proof as 
to indicate the relations of the Roman empire to the 
Parthian, in the day of St. Paul. I have just now for 
the first time read the Sermon in its pamphlet form, 
or I should have noticed earlier these mortifying me- 
mentoes of my own heedlessness, and of the preoccu- 
pation of my thoughts while it was passing through 
the press. Very truly yours, 

R. 8. Srorrs, Jr. 





Food for the Mind of the Soldiers.—There never was an 
army so large, which embraced so vast a proportion of 
well-informed men, and men whose minds need to be kept 
supplied with a current of intelligence. After the first 
excitement of so novel a life is over, a constant supply of 
hewspapers, magazines, and books must be regarded as a 
prime necessity to be provided for by the care of societies 
and of individual friends. The “Christian Alliance” of 
this city, of which Rev. C. C. Goss is secretary, (office at 
the University,) are sending weekly over 100 packages of 
newspapers to the various camps, chiefly made up of the 
religious journals of this city. They also furnish supplies 
of hymn-books to the extent of their means. They need 
and should receive liberal aid. 








New Yxar’s Presznt.—Webster’s splendid Una- 
bridged Pictorial Dictionary (1,500 engravings) and 
The Independent for five years will be sent to the 
address of any new subscriber on receipt of Ten 
Dollars, provided the same is forwarded by majl o 
otherwise before the first day of January. 





Pain-Killer for the Soldiers. 


Camp Spracve, Aug. 5, 1861. 
Massrs. Perry Davis & Son: 
Dsar Sirs: The case of Pain-Killer you so kindly 
sent us was duly received, and in behalf of the men of 
the Ist and 2d Regiments, allow me to thank you for it.’ 
It has been nearly all distributed, and the men think it 
almost indispensable on the march or in camp. Many, 
on macth, put a little inte their canteens with water, and 
find its effects very beneficial ; and I have no doubt it 
has contributed much to the general good health of our 
camp. Yours truly, 
(Bigned) Atvan Coxe, 
Commissary 1st Reg. BR. L. V. M. 


City Canvass.—The canvassers are 





progressing rapidly 
with their task, and will probably complete it by Friday. 
Two-thirds of the canvass are already got through with, | 
and thus far Mr. Opdyke has not 
about six hundred as 


anything from the 
in the returns 





in the possession of the police. 


san Taner a? Seen? = 


astonishment the recent disclosures of the atrocities. 
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with a very little effort, 
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the name of one or more new su! 
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will renew the subscription of the 
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Mooers, N. Y 
Mr. J. H. Ricuarps : 

Dear Sm: Pleaee find inclos 
please send The Independent to se 
and renew the subscriptions of tw 

Yours truly, J 





GeEnrEva, ( 


J. H. Ricwarps: 

Sm: I send you inclosed $s ;. 
pay for my Independent the comir 
maining $6 fer six new subscriber 

Respectfully yours, ] 





Mouing, [1 
Mr. J. H. Ricuarps : 
Sm: Inclosed find #7, for whic 
dependent, and send to five new su 
Respectfully, 





Baneor, Main 


Mx. J. H. Ricmanps : 
Dear Sm: I herein inclose $7, 
six copies of The Independent. 





PLatnrevp, N 
Ma. J. H. Ricuanps : 

Dear Siz: Inclosed please find 
to pay for my paper the coming y: 
ing $4 for four copies to four new 

Yours, 
Point Doveras, Mir 
Mx. J. H. Riouanps : 

Inelosed please find $6, $2 of w 
my subscription. The remaining 
subscribers. Respectfully y: 





Sycamore, | 
Jos. BH. Ricuanps; Esa. : 

Dear Siz: I wish to renew r 
one year, and also send you the na 
scribers. Inclosed find draft for * 

Yours truly, 


Weoster, Mi 

Ma. J. H. Rionanps : 
Gm: Inelosed I send you $6 ; 
own subseription, and $4 for four 


Yours, 


Arzant, I) 

J. H. Ricuanns, Esq. : 
Dear Sim: Inclosed please find 
for my subscription, with the n 
patrons. Yours respectf 


Arxinson, I 


Mx. J. H. Rieuanps: 

Dean Sm: Please find inclo: 
renew my subscription, and six | 
subscribers. Respectfully yo 
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1862. 


E INDEPENDENT has now entered upon the 14th 
Year of its existence, and is conducted by the same corps 
of Editors who originated it, and with the same general 
principles and aims for which it was started. It is a re- 
ligious newspaper of the largest class, Congregational but 
Not sectarian in its denominational affinities, Orthodox but 
tolerant in its theological views, earnest and decided in 
Opposition to Slavery, and to every organic or social iniquity 
@nd wrong, yet Christian in its temper, and lawful in its 
methods of dealing with public sins. In the great contest 
nOW waging in our country, Tax INpapanpswt is uncompro- 
maising in hostility to the Rebellion, and earnest and resolute 
in upholding the Government. . 
In addition to a weekly summary of secular and religious 
Rows, carefully prepared, Tax InDaPENDENT is enriched by a 
@Aarious and widespread correspondence from our own and 
other lands. In its selected religious articles and its original 
@ontributions it provides instructive reading for the family. 
Every week it contains 


A SERMON 


BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


reported expressly for its columns; and it numbers among its 
Special Contributors some of the highest names in the religious, 
political, and literary worlds, viz : 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, 
REY. ROBERT M. HATFIELD, 
REY, GEO. B. CHEEVER, 
HORACE GREELEY, 
BAYARD TAYLOR, 
JOHN G. WHITIIER, 
CHARLES L. BRACE. 


It will be the aim of its editors and proprietors to make 
Tua InpspsNnpEnt for 1862 even more attractive and profitable 
& its readers, and more worthy of its mission for truth and 
fighteousness, than in any former year. 

TERMS: By mail, Two Dollars a year, payable in advance; 
Delivered by Carrier in New York and Brooklyn, T¥o Dollars 
Sada Half. Address 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
PUBLISHER, 


No. 5 BEEKMAN STREET, N. Y¥. 








MRS. STOWE’S STORY. 


THE PEARL OF ORR'S ISLAND. 


The Second Part of this beautiful story 
began last week. Now is the time to 
subscribe in order to obtain the paper 
commencing with the story, as no extra 
copies will be printed. Our old subscribers, 
with a very little effort, now can add 
largely te our subscription list. See the 
fellowing extraordinary inducements: 

Every subscriber to The Independent who, in re- 
newing his subscription for another year, shall inelose 
the name of one or more new subscribers (with the 
money) will be allowed One Dollar Each for every 
new subscriber. Thus, $20 sent by any present sub- 
sertber will pay for eighteen new subscriptions, and 
will renew the subseription of the person sending this 
amount. Our old friends who, as the year is now 
drawing toward its close, are on the point of renewing 
their subscriptions, will find this offer exceedingly to 
their advantage. If any such are out of employment, 
they will find profitable oceupation, in this way, by 
procuring subscribers to The Independent. Others, 
who are beyond the necessity of acting from this 
motive, may find a stimulus in aiding a newspaper 
whose sole aim is to aid the Good Cause. 

Among the various kinds of correspondence re- 
eeived at our office, literary and otherwise, letters of 
the fellowing character are just now the best : 

Moornrs, N. Y., Nov. 25, 1861. 
Mr. J. H. Ricnarps : 

Dear Sir: Please find inclosed $11, for which 

please send The Independent to seven new subscribers 


and renew the subscriptions of two old subscribers. 
Yours truly, Rev. A. E. E—. 


Geneva, O., Nov. 26, 1861. 
J. H. Riewarps: 


Sm: I send you inclosed $8 ;—$2 of which is to 
pay for my Independent the coming year, and the re- 
maining $6 fer six new subscribers. 

Respectfully yours, Rey. J. F. B—. 


Moutng, Ill, Nov. 22, 1861. 
Mr. J. H. Ricuarps : 


Sm: Inclosed find $7, for which continue my In- 
dependent, and send to five new subscribers. 
Respectfully, J. C—. 





Bancor, Maine, Nov. 29, 1861. 
Mr. J. H. Ricnarps: 


Dear Sir: I herein inclose $7, expecting in return 
six copies of The Independent. Yours, 
J.K.—. 


PLainrELD, N.J., Dec, 4, 1861. 
Mz. J. H. Ricwarps : 


Dear Sin: Inclosed please find $6, $2 of which is | 
to pay for my paper the coming year, and the remain- 
ing $4 for four copies to four new subseribers. 

Yours, J. A. H—. 
Pomrr Doveras, Min., Nov. 27, 1861. 
Me. J. H. Riouanps : 

Inclosed please find $6, $2 of which is to continue 
wy subscription. The remaining $4 are for four new 
subscribers. Respectfully yours, 

Rev. R. H—. 


Sycamorg, Ill., Dec. 3, 1861. 
Jos. H. Ricwanps; Esa. : 

Dear Siz: I wish to renew my subscription for 
one year, and also send you the names of five new sub- 
scribere. Inclosed find draft for $7. 

Yours truly, L. L—, 
Wesster, Mich., Dec. 4, 1861. 
Ma. J. H. Ricuanps : 

Sm: Inelosed I send you $6 ;—$2 to renew my 

own subseription, and $4 for four new subscribers. 
cs Yourtg 8. J. C—, 


Arrant, Ill, Nov. 21, 1861. 
J. H. Ricuarps, Esa. : 
Dean Sm: Inclosed please find five dollars, to pay 
for my subscription, with the names of three new 


patrons. Yours respectfully. 
Arxinson, Ill., Nov. 21, 1861. 


Duin Sm: Please find inclosed two dollars, to 
renow my subscription, and six dollars for six new 
subscribers. Respectfully yours, 

E. H. MoC—— 


NOTICES. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


This Society was founded at Albany, September 2 and 3, 1646. 
It was incorporated January 30, 1849. Its object, in the words 
of the Constitution, “shall be to send the Gospel to those por- 








The fifteenth annual meeting was held at Norwich, Ct.,. 5 
23, 1861. It was that 220 life-members had rede Sr} 
peed y az = last fiscal year—the whole number now 


being, 3008. ix missionaries and assistant missionaries have 
ed missions for the first time during the 
amber Stes aan aera 


The Amostation ns eanlens ia 
West 
Sandwich Islands, at Siam, in Western Africa, among the fog 


i 


Sfera tl in 
Kansas, 5; in Missouri, 2; in Kentucky, 3; and e mission has 
pao om among the freedmen at and near Fortress Mon- 
> 


P. Williston, Esq.. 
Mass.; Arthur Ta .» Ct; Jacob Butler, Esq. : 
E. D. Holton, Eeq. Witconay, ew Nemes 
Corresponding Secretary for the Foreign Bepartment.—Revy. 
George Whipple. 
Corresponding Secretary for the Home Department.—Rev. 
8. S. Jocelyn. 


Recording Secretary —Rev. Henry Belden. ~ 
Treasurer.—Lewis Tappan, Esq. 
Executive Committee.—Wm E. Whiting, New York ; Thomas 


Ritter, New York: Henry Belden, New York; J. 0. 
Samuel Wilde, New York ; Josiah Brewer, Mass. ; William B 
Brown, New Jersey: Alonzo 8. Ball, New York: T.C. Fanning, 
New York; Anthony Lane, New York; C. B. Wilder, Mass. ; 
Rev. John Lowry, New York. 
ter, 3B hay chage Tn ear 
v. J. A cago, Ill., of the W 
— go. retary estern 


Agency, and Esq , of Chicago, is Treasurer. 
essrs. Co., corner of Congress and Water streets, 
Boston, ard Ji Allen, Esq., of Bangor, Me., are authorized 


to receive and receipt for money, and will take charge of 
articles for the Asssclation or ile wastenarite. — 

The Association publishes a monthly paper entitled The Ameri- 
can Missionary, which is extensively circulated, gratuitously. A 
magazine is also published, (the contents the same as the paper,) 
the subscription price being fiity cents per annum. This maga- 
zine will be sent gratuitously to life-members, if they request it, 
and to all cl men who take up collections for the Associa- 
tion, or present its claims to their people. through the monthly 
concert, or ocherwise ; and, when reques‘ed, to superintendents 
of Sabbath-schools ; to college libraries; to theological semina- 
ries ; tosocieties of inquiry «n missions, and to every donor who 
does not prefer to take it-as a subscriber, and who contributes in 
a year netlesa than ten dollars. 

* Donations are earnestly solicited. Contributions of cloth- 
ing and goods for the missionaries, and for the freedmen in Vir- 
ginia, are also requested. The friends of a pure Gospel, of free- 
dom io all men, and of the civil and religious liberties of the 
country, are solicited to aid the Association by their contribu- 
tions ard prayers. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS 
Will deliver a Leciureon THE WAR, at the Cooper Institute, 


on TRUBSDAY EVENING, Dec. 19th. Doors open at 7—Lecture at 
8. Admittance 25 cents. 


Church of the Puritans.—The Rev. J B. Manning, Pas- 
tor of the Old South Church, Boston, will preach next Sabbath 
morning and evening, in the Church of the Puritans. In the 
evening the subject of discourse will be, ‘“‘ Like government, 
like people,”—the people to take care of their own government. 
fervices at balf-part seven. : 


MARRIED. 
GILMAN—KETCHAM—In this city, Dec. 4th, by Rev. Wm. 
Adams, D.D., Daniel C. Gilman of New Haven to Mary, daughter 
of T. Ketcham, Esq., of New York. 

CAMPBELL—PAINTER—In West Haven, Ct., Nov. 28th, by 
Rev. J. S. C. Abbott, W. H. W. Campbell of Boston to Etiza- 
— W. Painter, daughter of Alexis Painter, Esq., of the former 
place. ; 

















DIED. 

WASHBURN—At Stafford Springs, Ct., on Saturday, Nov. 
23d, in the 4ist year of his age, Charles Washburn, A.M., a 
graduate of Union College, class of 1851. 

ALLEN—Ofconsumption, in Richville, St Lawrence co., N. Y., 
on the 27th ult., Dea. Marshal Allen, in the 67th year of his age. 
He had long served as a deacon in the Congregational church in 
Richville, and was greatly devoted to the cause of Christ’s king- 
dom. Ever ready to give and communicate for the prosperity of 
Zion, his end was peace. He leaves a devoted family and many 
friends to mourn his loss, 


~ BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THE MIASMA AND FOUL VAPORS 
Generated by the hot sun, will be far more deadly to our Volun- 
teers than the enemy’s bayonets. In the Indian and Crimean 
Campaigns, HOLLOWAY’S PILLS were used in enormous quan- 
tities. They kept the Troops in perfect health. Only 25 cents 
per box. Soldiers, supply yourselves. 

















LUCIUS HART, 
Mos. 4 and 6 Burling slip, New York 
Sr es a" 2 
=» Musical Boxes. 
> Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6,8, 10,12, 14, 16, and 24 


For sale at Retail during the Holidays. 
M. J. PAILLARD, Importer, 
No. 21 Maiden Lane. 


It Pays!! 








hh si » 
It Pays! It Pays! 


WHat PAYSst 
It pays to go a little out of the way from the fashionable 
streets to purehase PLATED WARE for family use, such as 
ICE PITCHERS, TEA SETS, URNS, FORKS, 
SPOONS, ETC., ETC. 


An experience of THIRTY YEARS in one place, vis., NO, 6 
BURLING SLIP, enables me to say to my numerous Pa- 
trons, (and they know it,) that when they purchase of me “ IT 
PAYS” them well for their trouble. Goods sold Wholesale and 
Retail by LUCIUS HART. 


SAVE YOUR CARPETS. 


Important to Housekeepers! 
USE HARRINGTON’S PATENT CARPET-LINING 


Under your Carpets, Oil-Cloth, and Matting. It is composed of 
two layers of heavy elastic paper, with a layer of cotton between, 
and forms a soft, spongy bed for the carpet to lay upon, com- 
pletely protecting it from nail heads or any unevenness in the 
floor, and from al! frictiqg, with the floor. It deadens the heavy 
footsteps of booted men and mya | children, makes a room 
much warmer by preventing the cold air passing up through 
the seams of the floor, and @ill save fifty per cent, in the wear of 
the carpet or oil-cloth. It is one yard wide, and in one contin- 
uous piece for any length desired. For sale at ail the principal 
carpet stores. Manufactured solely by the N. Y. Canput- Lining 
Company, who also manufacture Cotton Batts, Bed Gomforters, 
and Millinet Wadding, which, notwithstanding the extreme ad- 
vance in cotton, they continue to offer at their usual low prices. 
Being thankful for past patronage, we respectfully solicit a con- 
tinuance, being assured that all who call on us find it to their 
advantage. 


J. BR. HARRINGTON, Agent, 
N. Y. Carpet-Lining Co., 
No. 440 Pearl street, New York. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Grand Square 


Upright Pianos. 


WAREROOMS, No. 694 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 

Por quality and pewer of tone, and superiority of workman 
ship, these Pianos are still considered the best in the market. 
Every instrument is fully warranted. Ohickering & Sons have 
received Forty Prise Medels from the different Fairs in this 
country and Europe. 

Fall illustrated Catalogues sent on application 

Old Pianos. 

We have constantly on hand a large number of Second-Hand 
Pianos of various makers, most of which being taken in ox 
change for New ones of our own make, we are enabled to sei: 
them very low. 

Liberal discount to Cleraymen and Seminerice. 


1861. New Carpe 














ts 1861. 


FOR FALL TRADE. 
aati as 5 Sa See e ee cash only and at uni- 
MEDALLION CARPETS IN RICH DESIGN 
Y OARPETS, 


BRUSSELS os THREE-PLY GARPETS, 
SOPERFINE IN CARPETS, 
FINE INGRAIN CARPETS, COMMON INGRAIN CARPETS. 
widthe that <n gga 
HEARTH RUGS. DOOR MATS. STAIR RODS. 


+ to 16-4 Dreggee, etc. 
GEO. E. L. HYATT; No. 273 Canal to 31 Howard st., 
Between Broad and Elm N 





L. D. OLMSTED & CO, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


Tavevtmente mode of ten per cent. interest, amply covered by 











BOOKSELLER, PUBLISHER, AND IMPORTER, 
No. 192 Broadway (up stairs,) New York. 


FOR SALE.. 


A CAST-STEEL BELL, 


OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for a Church. 
_WILL BE SOLD LOW FOR CASH. 








Address J. M. D., this Office. 
. MILITARY DICTIONARY : ie ; 
SSeS |SANFORD’S ]. 
Haney L. Scorr, bra U.S Army, eat tome Challenge Heaters ¥/ 
Gvo, illustrated, morocco, z - “ 


a a BBW MARUAL OF THE BAYONET, 
Kzuron, U. 8. Aaa See 
RIFLES AND RIFLE PRACTICE. 


An Elemen Treatise upon the Firing, 6x- 

of and the manner 

of Correcting it. With descriptions of the Infantry Rifies of 
Europe and the United States, 


B 2C.M. W UB Army. I2mo, clothe telly 
fy)  M. IL00. . '. 
illustrated, $1 75 a: ? 


THE ARTILLERIST’S MANUAL. 
Compiled trom Various Souvoss, cad to the Service of 
United States. Illustrated by Wings. By Carr. 
Joun GrsBon, 4th Art., U. 8. Army. 8vo, half-roan, $5. 
EVOLUTIONS OF FIELD BATTERIES OF AR- 


_ TILLERY. 

Translated from the Franch, and adapted to the Service of the 
United States (Army and Militia.) By Gen. Renert An- 
pERson, U.S. Army. Published by order of the War Depart- 
ment. 32mo, cloth, thirty-three plates, $1. : 

THE HANDBOOK OF ARTILLERY, 

For the Service of the United States (Army and Militia.) By 
Capt. Joszra Ropzats, U. 8. . Second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, 18mo, flexible cloth, 75 cents, 

DICTIONARY OF ALL OFFICERS IN THE 

ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 

From 1769 to January 1, 1853, and of the Navy and Marine Corps. 
Second edition, with a Supplement, bringing it down to Jan- 
uary 1, 1860. By Cor. Cuanizs K.Garpngs. 1 vol. cloth, 


SCHOOL OF THE GUIDES, 
= for the use of the Militia of the United States. By Cot. 
uazyz Le Gat,N Y.8.M. 18mo, flexible cloth, 50 cents, 


MANUAL OF INTERNAL RULES AND REGU- 
LATIONS FOR MEN OF-WAR. 
By Commopors U. P Levy, U. 8. Navy, late Com- 


manding U. S. Naval Forces in the Mediterranean. Second 
edition, revised. Blue cloth, 30 cents. 


THE SIEGE OF BOMARSUND, 1854. 
Translated from the French by an Army Officer. Illustrated by 
Maps and Plans. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


AUSTRIAN INFANTRY TACTICS. 
Evolutions of the Line as practiced by the Austrian Infantry, 
and adopted in 1853. Translated by Capt. C. M. Wi cox, 

U.S.A. 1 vol. 12mo, three large plates, cloth, $1. 


NOTES ON SEA-COAST DEFENSE ; 
Consisting of Sea-Coast Fortification, the Fifteen-Inch Gun, and 
Casemate Embrasures. By Mason J. G. BARNARD, U. S. Corps 
of Engineers. 8vo, cloth, $1 50. 


THE POLITICAL AND MILITARY HISTORY OF 
THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 
Translated from the Freach of General Baron de Jomini. By 


Capt. S. V. Bunzr, U.S. Ordnance. 1 v@l. 12mo, cloth, sec- 
ond edition, 75 cents. 


A TREATISE ON THE CAMP AND MARCH: 
With which is connected the Construction of Field Works and 
ae Bridges ; with an Appendix of Foye & 
ete. For the use of Volunteers and Militia in Uni 
States. By Carr. Haney D. Gaarron, U. S. Army. 1 vol. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


STANDING ORDERS OF THE SEVENTH REGI- 
MENT, NATIONAL GUARD, N. Y., 
For the Regulation and Government of the Regiment in the Field 


or in Quarters. A. Durnyrgz, Colonel. New edition. Flexi- 
ble cloth. 40 cents. 


THE HAND BOOK FOR ACTIVE SERVICE, 

Centaining the Details of Camp and Garrison Duties, Organiza- 
tion and Drill of the different arms of Service; Equip- 
ments, Clothing, Food, and Manner of Cooking it ; the Man- 
ner of Conducting a March, Laying Out a Camp, or Forming 
a Bivouac, with a Chapter on Field Fortifications, and Man- 
ual for Light and Heavy Artillery, designed for instructing 
Volunteers in all the duties of a Campaign. By Gea. Eaugrt 
L. Vumiz, U.S. A. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

THE MILITIAMAN’S MANUAL AND SWORD 

PLAY WITHOUT A MASTER. 

Rapier and Broadsword Exercises, copiously explained and illus- 
trated ; Small-arm Light Infantry Drill of the United States 
Army; Infantry Manual of Percussion Musket; Company 
Drill of the United States Cavalry. By Capt M. W. Bugpi- 
MAN. New edition, red cloth, $1. 


NEW MANUAL OF SWORD AND SABER 


EXERCISE. 
By Capr. J. C. Kutton, U.S.A. Thirty plates. In press. - 
Any of the above books sent free by mailon receipt of 


A LARGE STOCK OF THE PRINCIPAL 
FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND AMERICAN MILI- 
TARY AND ENGINEERING 
WORKS ON HAND. 

New Books received from Paris and London every month. 


IN PRESS. 
LIEUT. E. SIMPSON’S NAVAL ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY. 


Lay 4 ready. 

LIEUT. CRAIGHILL’S ARMY OFFICER’S POCKET COMPAN- 
ION. Nearly ready. 

MANUAL FOR ENGINEER TROOPS. By Capt. I. C. Duanz, 
U. 8. Engineers. 

GEN. G. W. CULLUM, U. 8. E., ON PONTOON BRIDGES, 

MANUAL FOR HEAVY ARTILLERY. 


price. 
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SET .N BRICK, PORTABLE, 
Or as FIRE PLACE HEATERS.’ 
The most powerful Heaters known for warming 
"GS , SCHOOLS, VESSELS, ete. oO 
Send or call for & FULL DESCRIPTION, and an unparaliel- 
ed mass of testimony, from some of our firat citizens. =») 


SANFORD’S MAMMOTH) 
or GL OET FASTER AS | 


all places where great heat is wan 
Srorgs, Hotes, K.R. Derors, Vessexs, &e 
These Heaters are used by the HUDSO’ 
RIVER and other Railroads, most 
the FERRIES, FIRE-ENGINE HOUSES 
&c., &c.——Beware of imitations tha 
are inferior. Get Sanford’s 


ee 

PARLOR COAL STOVE, 
With Radiator, Ventilator, 
& Gas Burnt Attachment. 
THE ING STOVE for PAR- 
LORS, NG ROOMS, and all places 
where a SOFT, PLEASANT HEAT is desired. 
Fire kept all winter with an astonish- 3 a 
ingly small supply of coal. SSS 

» 0:——— 

The CHALLENGE AIR-TIGHT 
: = KITCHEN RANGES 
= for Coal or Wood, set 
H in fire places with- 
4 Out masonry ,or out 
on feet; have the 
LARGEST OVENS Of any 
in market; BAKE PER- 
FECTLY, never ~~ 

ing to brown at the boltom , BOIL, ROAST and BROTL wit 

greet facility and dispatch and ECONOMY of FUEL. 


0: 

BEACON LIGHT =. 
Summerand Winter 2S? Be 

Portable Range. 
A very popular Range, 
with Six Boiler Holes, one 
large Oven that bakes per- 
fectly, with an arrange- 
ment tor Roasting or heat- 
ing Irons at the end. A 
Perfect Apparatus for 
5 Ry pales yartery of COOKING and HEATING 
APPARATUS, stilted to every want. 

Get description of above with references from 


SANFORD, TRUSLOW & co. 
239 & 241 Water Street, New York. 




















COMFORT—HEALTH—ECONOMY. 


"AWONOOYU—-HLIT 

















CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 
THIRTY YEARS IN ONE PLACE. 


LUCIUS HART, 


SELLING AT WAR PRICES. 
Nos. 4 AND 6 BURLING SLIP. 
A farge assortment of RICHLY SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Useful & Beautiful Holiday & Bridal Gifts. 


Coffee & Tea Urns from $3 to $18 | Castors from....... $3 to $15 
Tea Sets from......... $7 to $30 | Cake Baskets....... «$4 to $8 
ae o----$4 to $50 | Pitchers...........00 $5 to $15 


Also, CHILDREN’S CUPS in great variety. FORKS and 
SPOONS, TETE-A-TETE SETS-~BUTTER-DISHES—BREAK- 
FAST CASTORS, etc. 


Soap, Candles, Starch. 


J. C. HULL'S SON, 

32 PARK ROW, N: ¥., 
ACTURER OF EVERY RESORIPTION OF SOAP, 
CANDLES, STARCH, STAPLE AND FANCY, 

PURE OLD PALM SOAP, 
FOR BATH, TOILET, AND FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 





Neo. 





Christmas and New Year's 


TABLES MAY BE ELEGANTLY FURNISHED AT 
REMARKABLY LOW PRICES, 


The China Warehouse, 


Nes. 238 and 240 Fulten st., Breoelyn. 


Our E. J. OVINGTON having, during his late visit to the 
manufsctories of France and England, secured great bargains ia 
China and other goods in our line, which are now arriving, our 
customers may rely upon finding in our stock the very latest 
style as well as the lowest prices. 


French China Dinner Plates, per dozen............-+ssn++ $1 50 
All other sizes in proportion. 

A beautiful Stone China Dinner Plate, per dozen.......... 87 

SP I II ss pc ntscg.scsscsecesswcces cs 2 

Ivory balance-handle Dessert Knives, per dozen.......... 3 50 

" " " Table " er ee 4 25 


Elegant Mantel Vases and Bronzes fresh from the Paris fae- 
tories at about one-half the usual price. 
Large richly-chased silver-plated double-wall Ice Pitchers.@5 00 


French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces............-.6 $3 75 to 4 5® 
Silver-plated Tea Spoons, per dOZeN....00+..-++-seeeevere 1 2 
Other sizes and Forks in proportion. 

French China Fruit Baskets, high stand............-++0+5 60 


Dinner Services from $10 to $90. 
Silver-plated Castors, Cut-glass Bottles, from $3 upward, 
Orders by mail, inclosing the cash, faithfally executed. 
All purchases over $5 delivered in New York or Jersey City. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


Downer’s Hemmer & Shield 


Saves one-half the labor of hand-sewing, as it protects the 
finger from the needle, and makes a neat hem while the operator 
is sewing. Sample sent on receipt of the price, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 

A liberal discount to the trade. 

Enterprising agents can realize $150 PER MONTH. 

Descriptive Circulars furnished on application. 

A. H. DOWNER, No, 442 Broadway. 


Poultry and Farm Produce 


Of all kinds sold on Commission. Full directions how to pre- 
pare and dress poultry for this market will be sent free to all 
who apply. Consignments solicited. 
ISAAC EMENS, No. 226 FRONT ST., NEW YORK. 
Refers t» the Editor of The American Agriculturist, 
# " R, 8. Williams, President of Market Bank, N. Y. 


Gents’ Balmoral Boots, 


$3 50 PER PAIR, 


AT 
; ' ry 
CANTRELL’S, 
No. 818 BROADWAY. 

Lady Readers of The Independent, if you wish 
Balmorals and Button Gaiters, Boys’ Patent Leather Boots, with 
Misses’, Boys’, and Children’s Boots and Shoes, of all styles and 
MILLER & CO., No. 387 Canal street. 


To Excursionists. 
t that those who 

















sions for pleasure or health sho make some 

vision against the attac diseases, 

which not only cause venience, 

but are sometimes fatal regults. A 

F of Perry Davis's is, we have 

found, » most effectual remedy against, such Visitors 
to Montreal and Quebec are subject to the kind of diarrhea 












2K SKATE EMP 


Skates 25 cents to 25 dollars. in the line 
(exeept ponds) to suit all ages, By tay 
CONOVER & WALKER, No. 474 Broadway, N. ¥. 

Out-of-tewn orders attended to carefully and promptly. 


A NEW SMALL WATCH FOR LADIES. 


THE AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY is now prepared to 
offer to the Trade its New Three-Quarter Plate Ladies’ Watch, 
manufactured at the Company’s Works, Waltham, Mass. 

The Watches of this new series have been prepared with par- 
ticular reference to those qualities in which most foreign-made 
Ladies’ Watchesjare deficient, viz.: SUBSTANTIALITY AND 
TIMEKEEPING ; and are not only Substantial and Reliable 
Timekeepers, but are equal, if not superior, to the foreign in ex- 
ternal appearance. Like all the Watches of this celebrated 
manufacture, there is no unnecessary complexity in their con- 
struction, and they are, therefore, less liable to derangement 
than any other kind. 

Every Watch is accompanied with a written guaraates. 

Salesrooms : 
ROBBINS & APPLETON; 

No, 162 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

ROBBINS, APPLETON & CO. 

No, 156 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 








Descriptive oe Samplesof Work 


will be senf mail free. 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 292 WassIncron sTREET. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: Ne. 922 Cuestnvr sr. 


FOR SALE, 


A New Organ Harmonium 


of the best manufacture, and warranted perfect. Will sell very 
low for cash. Address C. E. B., INDEPENDENT OFFICE. 


Ladies’ Balmoral Boots, 


20s. PER PAFR, 


CANTRELL’S, 


CHINESE, AMERICAN, INDIAN, JAPANESE, 
Manilla, East India, and novel in every variety. New 
and cheap as any in this city. Wholesale and retail. 

FOUNTAIN & CO., No. 653 Broadway. 


Hair Dye! Hair Dye! 
WILLIAM A. BATCHELER’S Hair Dye is the best in the 
world. All others are imitations. Applied at No. 16 Bond street, 
and sold e Factory, No. 81 Barclay street. 


HuVvs Hair Dye, 50 cts.—Black er Brown. 
The best in use for Color, Durability,etc. Warranted. Depot, 


No. 1 Barclay street, N. Y., and sold by all Druggists and at all 
fancy goods stores. 


XO nx eS 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, Nos. 112 & 114 Broadway. 
CASH CAPITAL.............. $1,000,000, 
SURPLUS OVEB..............$400,000, 





























The Heme Insurance Company continues to insure 
against loss or damage by FIRE and the dangers of INLAND 
NAVIGATION and TRANSPORTATPON, on favoradie terms, 

The Company was organized in 1853, and its business, steadily 
increasing from year to year, has been conducted with a success 
not exceeded by that of any other Company in the same period, 

The attention of business men and property-holders generally, 
who desire the protection of reliable insurance, is specially invited 
to the large amount of assets possessed by this Company, al 
safely invested, and affording ample security for all its contracts, 

LOSSES EQUITABLY ADJUSTED anp PROMPTLY PAID, 

CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 


FURS! FURS! FURS! 
Ester & Hoffman 


Offer a Large Stock of 
LADIES’ FANCY FURS AND GENTLEMEN’S FINE FURS, 
At their Wholesale Store, 








SEWING-MACHINES. 
Me, 508 BROADWAY, NEW YORH 


| B. RATON, No. 94 GGYs OTEERE 





‘Manual. of Agriculture. 
benemaen 1 ey 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


¥F 
BY GEORGE B. EMERSON, 
For years connected with the . 
many | pe > a 
and ot Hasmhane ak 


ILLUSTRATED BY MANY ENGRAVINGS, 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 
The Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, after a careful 
revision of the work, passed the following resolution : 


ture sbmitéed by its authors, Hieeers, George Br inacace, and 
'y 2 

les L, Flint, and recommend its publication by these gen- 
tlemen, as & work well adapted fer use in the schools of Massa- 


From Hon. Marswatt P. Witpsr. 


«** * * Most c do I recommend the as being ad- 
mirably adapted to the use of schools, and valuable to 
the cultivators of the soil. I take great in 
it not only to the of Masscubascte but te the farming 
community thro our ceuntry.” ~ 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
From The Montreal Transcript. 
a the most useful books of the kind we have ever met 


wi 
From The Ohio Farmer, 


“The plan of the work is excellent, and the matter equal to 
the plan. Had we the power, we would have it taught in every 
school in America.” 

From The Barnstable Patriot. 

“Tt may be safely as a standard work upon all that 
it professes to teach. e recommend it to all our farmers as a 
most useful hand- book.” 


From The Gazette, Montreal. 

“ The ee ef the work is admirable, and the writing has the 
merit of being both clear and concise.” 

Price 75 cents. Copies sent by mail on receipt of the price. 

A liberal discount made to Schools, Academies, or Public In- 
stitutions. 

ie A liberal discount will also be made to Agents. 

Every farmer and every man who cultivates a garden should 
have this book. 

SWAN, BREWER & TILESTON, 
No 131 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


(LATE TIFFANY, YOUNG & BLLIS,) 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 
AND 
RUE RICHELIEU, No. 79, PARIS, 
In calting attention to their stock, beg to present te the notice of 
their friends and the public the fetiowing facts: That their im- 
Portations ami manufactures in Geld and Silver comprise a more 
} extensive variety than any other house in the same line—that 
their foreign connections, of which their Paris house is the fooal 
center, gives them extraordinary facilities for the selection ef 
their general stock, and the execution of special ordere—that it 
is their determination, as it is Hheir interest, to make reasonable 
charges as prominent a feature of their establishment as the 
beauty and variety of their stook. 


Diamonds, and other Precious Stones. 
FINE JEWELRY. 


CG, Fredsham’s, Cooper's, Jules Jurgensen’s, and 
Patek Philippe & Ce.’s 


WATCHES. 


SILVER-WARE, PLATED-WARE, TABLE OUTLERY, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
DESKS, 





DRESSING-CASES, WORK- BOXES, 
FANS, RICH PORCELAIN, 
And many other articles of Art and Luxury. 


JEWEL-BOXES, 





Every article is marked in plain Agures the Lowest Price at 
which it will be sold. 

T. & Co. cordially extend to strangers, as well as the resident 
public, an invitation to inspect their stock, assuring them that a 
‘call will inour not the least obligation to purchase. 


> pees MILITARY GOODS. 





STANDS OF REGIMENTAL OR NATIONAL COLORS. 


TIFFANY & OO, 


Nos. 550 AND 552 BROADWAY, 

Invite the attention of the Military Public te their new 
Department of General Equipment, 
Which will be found to comprise everything pertaining to the 
PERSONAL OR CAMP FURNITURE OF THE SOLDIER, 


Officers studying the necessities of active service or the 
fection of Uniform and Material, will do well to examine 
large collection of 


FOREIGN ARMS, UNIFORMS, AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Rheumatism, 


Neuralgia, and 
Salt Rheum 


Are universally conceded te be the most trying to human nature 
of any of the whole eatalogwe, and almost every conceivable 
remedy has been tried for their cures; but nearly all these ap 
plications have been external, giving merely temporary reliei. 
At last an internal Remedy has been discovered in 


“Gardiner’s Rheumatic and 
Neuralgia Compound,” 


which received several yoars’ trial as a test of its merits, befors 
it was offered to the public. Certificates of some of our mosl 
influential citizens are now in the hands of the Proprietor, show4 
ing that it may be implicitly relied upon as a suax cons; 
does its work quietly but surely strengtheningsthe system, whilt 
it removes every vestige ef the disease. 

For sale in New York by F. 0. WELLS & OO., No. 116 Frank 
lin street ; and G@. MILHAU & SON, No. 183 Broadway. 

Sold by 0. J. Woon & Co., No. 444 Broadway, New York, af 
Woholeanle and Retail. 


Suitable for the Holidays. 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE GOODS. 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 


NO, 60 CEDAR STREET, 
Nearly opposite the Post-Office, 
BUNTING AND SILK FLAGS. 


Canton Preserved Ginger, 


A DELICIOUS PRESERVE, 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER JAR, 
: Each Jar Weighs Nearly 8 Ibs. 


| | meteor AMERICAN MUSEUM, 


THE WHALE STILL LIVES, 
THE WHALE STILL LIVES, 











and is daily delighting thousands of ll ages by the grace and 
nor of his movements, SWIMMING ABOUT LARGE 
'ANK as if in his own native seas. 


THE LIVING HIPPOPOTAMUS, 
from the River Nile in Egypt, remains as a marvel of animated 
THE 200 EDUCATED WHITE RATS, 
30 LIVING MONSTER SNAKES 
THE MAMMOTH GRIZZLY BEAR SAMSON, 
THE 9 E SPECKLED BROOK TROUT, 
AQUARIA, HAPPY FAMILY, SEAL, ETO. 
ey oI ae meat een 
ve a clock ; 
adntaten to all, 25 cents : ohildven under ten 15 cents. 


TWO WORKS, 


VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 
SENT BY MAIL. 
Ne pay expected until received, read, and approved. 








y ig GAME OF THE REBELLION—A NEW 
For teat Se 

LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE A Series of Pieces 
PLFBY Botts FORMICA "6 oot 

P. BOLL 50 

Sent by mail on receipt of the price. A. D. ¥. BANDOLem, 





FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND | 
ARMERS, ; 





yh 2 AMERICAN LLECTING AGENCY 
No. 240 7 of all. king the General 
Government, State the parties, 
prosecuted and collected at our risk and 


expense. 
A private parties we A sapeser Saeiiiies fee oct- 
1 laims here in The U States, 
chants, esuignena, hanieant, and others, of hb one, aba ail 


Pecial attention given to old debts, hard cases, divorces, 


Information and 
without charge upon 


address 
H, HUNTINGTON, LEE & co., 
No. 240 Broadway, New York. 


The New York Tribune. 


LARGE PREMIUMS. 


TO OUR PRIENDS. 

Hitherto we have never offered any one & premium for 
helping to extend the circulation of Taz Tarsuxs. We have 
Printed the cheapest newspaper, considering the outlay by 
which it is produced, that was ever issued in any country, 
selling it for little more than the cost of the white paper; have 
employed no agents to canvass for subscribers, and have allowed 
no compensation (beyond a copy of our paper) to any ef the 
thousands of generous friends who have annually taken care 
that the number of copies of our several issues circulated in 
their respective neighborhoods should be at least maintained, 
and, if possible, increased. _We have been sparing even of 
verbal thanks to these friends, but have none the less realized 
the fullness of our obligation for their earnest, unselfish, pains™ 
taking, persistent efforts. 

We propose for the present season only—in view of the hard- 
ness of the times, and the fact that we are enabled to buy white 
paper somewhat cheaper than we have hitherto done; or can 
hope to do after the close of the War—to make some small ac- 
knowledgment—not so much a recompense as @ slight testime- 
nial—to those friends who shall see fit to exert themselves te 
obtain subscriptions (whether original or renewals) to our 
Weekly and Semi-Weekly editions. We do not know that we 
could offer anything of similar value more generally acceptable 
and useful than a Gold Pen of the best quality and finish, We 
propose, therefore, to forward to each person who, during the 
two months ensuing, shall send us subscriptions and payments 
for Tuz Trrzuwe, as follows: 
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The most pleasing and valuable Christmas present to a hoy or 
girl is 


MERRY’S MUSEUM. 


It is the best Juvenile Magazine, as is proved by its life of 
twenty-one years and its thousands of subscribers. The Janua 
Number commences a new volume, under the care of an addi- 
tional and most successful editor. It contains a splendid steel 
engraving of Aunt Suz, Editress of the celebrated Puzzle De- 
partment, and a choice piece of music by W. 8. Baapsury. 
Prizes for solution of Puzzles given monthly. 

Liberal Premiums for obtaining subscribers. 

Terms $1 a year in advance. Single copies 10 cents. 

Address J. N. STEARNS, Publisher, 

No. 111 Fulton street, New York. 
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And all this for 
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Many columns would not contain the most flattering testi- 
monials which have been bestewed upon the four numbers of 
last year ; all for 


One Dollar. 


The January Number for Vol. IV. will contain a fine steel 
engraving of REY. JOS. 8. CLARK, D.D., accompanied with a 
characteristic sketch of his life by REV. E. A. PARK, D.D.; 
“ PURITANISM AND PRESBYTERIANISM,” by one well quali- 
fied to speak; “ CHURCH ARCHITECTURE,” by REV. GEO, 
F. MAGOUN; “RECENT DISCOVERIES CONCERNING THE 
PLYMOUTH PILGRIMS,” by REV. H. M. DEXTER ; the fullest 
“ statistics” of the Congregational churches on the American 
Continent ever published ; besides much other valuable matter, 
itself well worth the 


ONE DOLLAR. 
IN ALL CASES, PAY IN ADVANCE. 
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Congregational Quarterly, 


-CHAUNCY STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


N.B.—A few copies of back volumes still for saleunbound, 
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Lan wet thrills, 

Aroused Thy love- my me’ 

sereieed by Thy mercy my fall heart o'erGlls, 
Springing up lightly 


up 
‘Fo greet Thy new day with an o’erflowing measure 
masterful 


@f grateful and gleeful and pleasure. 
My Joos! Thy autumn birds’ twitter I hear, 
- Chirruping gayly; 


She tempest that blew in the night has blown clear, 

‘Tho bracing air glints, though the leaves they turn sere— 
sere daily, 

Mere few and more fretful, their old branches leaving, 

Fe wither and shudder through winter’s bereaving. 


But, Jesus! I fear not the leaf-forsook tree ; 
Mere and more cheerly 
} wing with Thy gay birds o’er life’s faded lea ; 
She winter's not cheerless that brings me to Thee— 
More and more nearly— 
More near the new year that’s dimmed by no sorrow, 
Whose every bright day hath a brighter to-morrow. 


My Jesus! I’m ready to meet Thee to-day, ? 
Oh, come Thou quickly! 

My chamber I leave through the night where I lay, 

And hasten to Thee o’er life’s leaf-fallen way— 
Strewed so thickly, 

Zo see Thee point out Thy unfading treasures— 

Fe drink Thy sweet love in immortal measures, 


My Jesus! This morning tells of the wan year, 
So fast that is waning; 
But more doth it speak of that morn of great cheer 
When from the grave’s winter Thou once didst appear, 
Come to Thy reigning— 
To strip time’s sad symbols—man’s hopeless endeavor— 
And from winter and death free us once and for ever. 
November, 1861. 





A VISIT TO OBERLIN. 
BY REV. J. C. HOLBROOK. 


Turs place has become famous in the religious and 
edueational history of our country. It is situated on 
the line of the Michigan Southern Railroad, leading te 
@hicago, and is about thirty miles west of Cleveland. 
Bhe design of the founders of the place was to estab- 
lish a Christian colony around an establishment for 
the complete education of both sexes, with Prepara- 
tory, Teachers’, Collegiate, and Theological Depart- 
ments, and perhaps ultimately with those devoted to 
law and medicine. The last two, however, have 
mever been put in operation. The name of the place 
was borrowed from the self-denying and efficient 
Swiss pastor, Oberlin. 

The site of the village is far from inviting. The 
ground is level, the soil clayey, and it is in the midst 
of a dense forest ; in fact, there is not one attractive 
feature in the natural scenery. Quite a pretty town 
has, however, grown up, with many neat and pleasant 
dwellings, surrounded by shrubbery and fruit-trees. 
kt is built upon several broad streets, running at right 
angics with each other, with a large square in the 
eenter, on and around which are erected the College 
wuildings, which form the prominent feature of the 
plaee. 

I suppose that most readers of The Independent 
are aware of the very great prejudice which once ex- 
lated against this institution at Oberlin, and the vio- 
lent opposition with which its friends have been 
obliged to contend. This arose from several causes ; 
first, there. was the strong anti-slavery spirit which 
pervaded the colony as well as the school, and which 
was once not quite so popular as it happens to be 

just now, when the cleven foot of slavery is rather 
preminently displayed ; secondly, the position given 
te eelored people in the school and in the com- 
munity, where they were treated as human beings, 
and entitled to all the rights and privileges of men 
and Obristians; thirdly, the mingling of the two 
sexes in the higher or collegiate department of the 
school; and last, not least, the views held in theol- 
egy, in regard, especially, to entire sanctification in 
this life ;—all these combimed to render Oberlin obnox. 
ious to multitudes. It is hardly credible now how 
fieree was the opposition manifested for several years 
against the enterprise, and what measures were 
adopted to erush it. No doubt there was some “ ul- 
traism”’ exhibited, partly, however, the result of per- 
seeution,; and there were some errors of judgment, 
unquestionably, on the part of the Oberiin people ; but 
there was also quite as much of both on the part of 
their opponents. 

I am not and never was what is called distinctively 
“‘an Oberlin man.” Stili I highly honor the sup 
porters of the institution, and I believe great good has 
resulted from its establishment, and that stili greater 
usefulness isin store forit. The theological views held 
and taught there have been modified, and when right- 
ly understood are not such as to prevent the fellow- 

ship of those who embrace them with Congregational- 
ists and N.-S. Presbyterians generally. The profes- 
sers and ministers educated there who are laboring 
in the West subscribe to the creeds of the associa- 
tions and presbyteries, and are connected with 
them. The prejedices formerly existing against 
the institution are rapidly passing away. One thing 
is eertain : some of the most devoted and useful min- 
isters of the Gospel in the West have gone out from 

amidst its influences and advantages. There have 
been as many as @ thousand or more students, in all 

_Menartments and of both sexes, in oneyear. At pres- 
eni, if | ;sAmember righiy, there are a little over six 
butdred. 

Us~'-5 a little leisure in the interval between the 
recent meeting of the American Board a; cieveland 
and that of the Triennial Congregational Convention 
at Chicago, I, with a ministerial friend, resolved to 
spend a day or two, including the Sabbath, at Oberlin, 
and see for myself what is the aspect of things there. 
I had long felt an interest in the experiment on trial 
there, and a desire to extend my acquaintance with 
the professors, some of whom I had met, and with 
the modus operand: of their system. 

We reached the station early in the morning of 
Saturday, and were met there by Father Keep, one of 
the notables of the place, and who will be remember- 
ed by all attendants on the Jubilee meeting of the 
American Board and the meeting at Cieveland. Hs: 
is one of the only two surviving cembers of the Gen- 
eral Association of Massachusetts which met at 
Bradford in 1810 and initiated the foreign missionary 
enterprise in our land. He is upwards of eighty years 
ef age, but wonderfully vigorous and elastic. He 
stated at Cleveland that he did not remember ever to 
have known @ day or an hour in which he was too 

unwell to dress himself and be about. 

Father Keep took us directly te his house to break- 
fast, and there we saw his aged wife, also vigorous, 
and bis daughter-in-law and her ehildren. Mr. and 
Mrs. Keep, senior, presided at the table. Father K. 
was once an agent for the institution, and in the pros- 
ecution of his werk of raising money, visited England 

with success. After breakfast and a seeson of pleas- 

ant conversation, Father K. introduced us to several 
ef the professors in the institution, who very kindly 
answered our inquiries and showed us about the es- 


k A high degree of morality also pervades the 


situated, stands the large brick meeting- 
Congregational church, and where 








gree of power. He is an able man. Pres. Finney, 
when well, occupies the pulpit considerably, but at 
present, I am sorry to say, he is in very poor health. 
He was too unwell to see us when we called at his 
house, and it is supposed that his days of active labor 
are nearly ended. He is considerably advanced in 
life, and he has overworked himself. He has per- 
formed an amazing amount of labor, and has been an 
honored agent of God in saving souls and im promot- 
ing revivals. 

One feature in the aspect of the congregation 
strikes a stranger forcibly, viz., the intermingling of 
colored persons with the whites, both among the 
adul‘s and the students. The former were not very 
numerous, to be sure, but they seemed to be at home 
and at ease, and they could not be distinguished from 
the whites in any respect except by their complexion. 
Their dress and general appearance were every way 
genteel and respectable, and their demeanor unex- 
cepiionable. I noticed a colored gentleman and his 
wife enter one of the principal aisles and proceed to 
one of the best pews, and take their seats, ene at 
each end, with as. much dignity and self-possession as 
any other persons, and evidently unconscious of any 
inferiority. There have been a number of superior 
students of this class. 

I was told that the intermingling of the two sexes 
in this inatitution has worked to the satisfaction of 
its friends, and that they are more and more strongly 
in faver of the plan. Of late years, I believe, there 
has been less prominence given to the “ism” of 
Oberlin. In fact, it amounts only to entire consecra- 
tion, which we all hold in theory to be duty, and, it 
were to be wished, adopted more fully in practice. 
The danger is that some will go beyond holding the 
simple doctrine as to the duty of constant and entire 
consecration, and the endeavor to maintain it, and 
claim to have practiced it for a considerable period 
without failure in heart and life, and thus to have 
become “ already perfect.’’ But what doctrine may 
not be, and has not been, perverted and abused? 
Let us not be afraid of teaching and holding the duty 
of complete self-devotion to God, and the endeavor to 
practice it, and of thus making higher attainments 
in the divine life. The holding an opinion as to daty 
in a given respect, and the claim actually to have 
continuously, perfectly, unfailingly fulfilled that duty 
for a course of years, so as never in all that time to 
have sinned in thought, word, or deed, are two very 
different things. 

Dubuque, Iowa. 





THE COMPASS, 


Tuov art, O God, my East! In Thee I dawned: 
Within me ever let Thy day-spring shine ! 

Then for each night of sorrow I have mourned 
V’}] bless Thee, Father, since it seals me Thine. 


Thou art, O God, my North! My trembling soul, 
Lise a charmed needle, points to Thee alone ; 

Each wave of time, each storm of life, shall roll 
My trusting spirit forward to Thy throne. 


Thou art, O God, my South! Thy fervent love 
Perenvial verdure o’er my life hath shed, 

And constant sunshine from Thy heart of love 
With wine and oil Thy grateful child hath fed. 


Thou art, O God, my West: into Thy arms, 
Glad as the setting sun, may I decline ; 
Baptized from earthly storms and sin’s alarms, 
Reborn, arise in Thy new heavens to shine. 
—Rer. 8. D. Robbins. 


_ 


A TRUE STORY OF THANKSGIVING. 


A wemoraBLe s@bne passed our window on Thanks- 
giving Day ; memorable to those who only witnessed 
it, far more memorable to the actors in it. We had 
been severely disappointed in the morning. Tae 
Ohio Sixth Regiment, announced to stop at Cincin- 
nation Thursday morning, had been carried down to 
Louisville, right past their home—they were chiefly 
mustered in this city, and from good families—while 
their expectant friends, laden with good cheer and sol 
die1s' comforts, stood weeping hopelessly on the banks. 
The poor fellows, choked by disappointment, could 
not even raise a cheer for greeting. “I never saw 
80 much crying in my life,” said an observer. This 
event diminished the relish of our Thanksgiving din- 
ner very decidedly, though we had neither relatives 
nor dear friends in the regiment; many a feast, no 
doubt, went untouched that day. 

But, shortly after dinner, the now familiar sound 
of fife and drum called us to the window. A milita- 
ry parade will not attract much notice to-day. But 
what is this? This is something extraordinary. 
There was a crowd of weather-beaten, scarred, and 
service-worn soldiers, laden with knapsacks and 
blankets and all other equipments, mingling freely 
with women and children and men in citizens’ dress. 
Soldiers were on the sidewalks, and citizens in the 
ranks. Soldiers’ wives and mothers were hanging 
upon their arms, while “arms” military were carried 
at every possible angle but the right one. Herea 
fellow has his baby on one shoulder and his wife on 
the opposite arm. Children, half crazy with delight, 
are catching hold of their fathers’ knees and hands, 
when there is one to spare. “There is a woman 
without bonnet or shawl!” Certainly; could she 
wait to clothe herself when he was passing the door? 
None of them knew it was raining, and that they 
were wading through mud and water. They would 
remember that afterward, but could not recognize it 
now. It is in vain to beat your drum. Wives and 
little ones have not been drilled to the march, and 
soldiers have something else to think of now. Who 
are they? Whence are they? At length somebody 
finds out. This is Col. McCook’s German Regiment, 
the Ohio Ninth, likewise on their way to Louisville 
from Western Virginia, but permitted to land to be 
paid off ; for they had not yet received a cent, though 
they have been in active service five months. Happy 
fellows! To be paid off and see their families in 
the same day is rather a full cup for a soldier. No- 
tice the baskets, and the men munching apples, etc. 
These are no holiday‘ heroes, boastfully putting on 
their harness, but the brave men who have led the 
van of our army in Western Virginia, who have sus- 
tained all its painful marches, and fought at Rich 
Mountain, at Carifex, and Gauley Bridge. We 
recall the bleak, solemn mountains, the brawling 
streams and snow-laden pines, with storms of sleet 
and drenching rain, your chilly home so long, and re- 
joice with you in this day's happiness. 

They have passed on their way to the barracks, 
where relatives and friends flock all day, where, 
amid tears, the story of all the past privation is told, 
but drowned now in the present good ; for is not here 
money enough te last a long time? And so at length 
they part, te live over the same sorrows again. But 
never mind that. Hope reigns to-day, and it is 
Thankegiving. A little good cancels a great deal of 
evil with hopeful human creatures. 

Nevertheless, the thinned ranks told that this was 
aday of fresh grief to many. We noticed one old 
woman leaning on a cane, who had taken our gate- 
way for a post of observation. She was looking for 
some one—swaying this way and that to see throagh 
the crowd, for her son should ‘have been there. But 
she does not find him. He lies, perhaps, on the celd 
side of some silent mountain, or covered by the 
‘leaves in some dark ravine ; and with a heavy heart, 
yet not without hope, she limps off to the barracks to 
make the sorrowful assurance doubly sure. So, 
while we rejoice with the glad, must we weep with 





those that weep, and pray with fresh importunity (if iy 
only with fresh faith elso) for the advent of Freedom | 


THE 


Errry’s eyes flashed, and her tone wae very deter- 
mined, as she said : 
“There, I mean to be just like Florence Night 
ingale when I grow up! I think it will be splendid !” 
What mere she would have said, I do not know, but 
Clarénéé interrupted with a laugh— 
“That’s just like you, Kit, always going to do 
something great—but the time den’t come. You had 
better begin, instead of fretting all day because of the 
rain, and telling what you ere going to do. But 
girls aren’t good for much, any way !” 
I was afraid Kitty’s patience would not bear this 
ae hele hastened to call the children to 
me, a ry. They stood quietly, 
while I told them what follows. = . 


The sunlight stole softly through the windows of 
the little brown-stone church, touching ene and 
another of the worshipers there with its golden Nght, 
until it rested on the pale face ef little Annie Carroll, 
and glistened on the restless curly head of her brother 
Harold. 


The voice of the preacher rose in a stirring appeal 
to his fellow-men, of whatsoever age and conditien in 
life, to shake off sloth and become earnest workers 
in life ;—but the ringing emphasis gave place toa 
sweet tenderness as he uttered the closing words : 
“But, dear friends, I see many a face in this con- 
gregation that reminds me we must not forget that 
‘they also serve who only stand and wait.’ ” 

The service closed, and the crowd were pouring 
down the broad aisle. But litile Annie sat very quiet, 
notwithstanding Harold’s impatient whisper, “ Hurry 
up, sis !’’ 

She was thinking so busily that it was not until 
Miss Alice took her gently by the hand that she 
remembered it was time to go home. 

Miss Alice was the children’s governess. 

The carriage was waiting. Hastened by the im- 
petuous Harold, they were soon riding rapidly toward 
home, when Miss Alice said, 

“ Now, my dears, what have you te tell me about 
the service ?” 

“ Twilight always listens to the sermon,” said 
Harold, yawning, “I don’t.” 

I suppose you are wondering what Harold meant 
by calling Annie such an odd name as “ Twilight,” so 
I will tell you. Eight years before, when Harold was 
almost a baby boy, Miss Alice went one day to the 
very worst and poorest street of the town to see a 
poor woman who was ill—dying. It was a wretched 
place, and as Miss Alice stood by the sufferer’s bed, 
through the broken window came the sound of oaths 
and drunken quarreling—such sounds, dear children, 
as may God shield you from ever hearing. But she 
was not afraid. She remembered One who all his 
life “‘ went about doing good,’’ and she did not shrink 
from any path he opened. Qn the bed sat a tiny little 
girl, very pale and quiet. When Miss Alice asked, 
gently, ‘Who is this little one?” she only said, “I 
am Twilight, ma’am,”’ and sat as still as before. 

‘«‘ Her name’s Annie,’’ said the sick woman, “ but 
when she was a baby, her father called her Twilight, 
because she was 20 still and soberlike ; and it clung 
to her all along, so I guess she don’t know she has 
another name. Poor thing! what’ll become of her 
when I'm gone, in so wretched a place, and she alone 
entirely ?” 

Miss Alice came to the wretched place many times 
after this, and ministered to the poor woman in her 
own gentle way; and when she could do no more, 
and little Twilight was motherless, she took the orphan 
te her own comfortable home. The kind hearts of 
the family warmed to the desolate child, and soon 
they consented to adopt her as their daughter. Thoy 
gave her their own name, and calied her Annie Car- 
roll; that is, they gave her that name, though they 
always used her old odd one of Twilight. 

It seemed an appropriate one, for she was always 
pale and thoughtful, her brown hair never gleamed 
and sparkled in the sunlight, as did Harold’s yellow 
curls, and her gray eyes never flashed like his. Tae 
two children grew up together, and Harold did not 
know that Twilight was not his own sister,—but she 
always remembered, and often talked with Miss Alice, 
of the wretched home from which she was saved, and 
the many poor people who still remained in want and 
misery. 

Now having explained this to you, we will go back 
to the children and follow their ride home. 

Twilight smiled a little at Harold’s remark, and 
said, ; 
“Mr. E. preiched about earnest workers, Misg, 
Alice, and that is what I am going to be, you know. 
And it made me think of our conversation last night; 
and the miserable place you took me away from, and 
how I meant to work very hard, doing ever se mucit) 
good to all such poor creatures, and I'l reform them, 
and help them to be good. Oh, I shall do so much!” 
“ Softly, my dear,” interrupted Miss Alice; “have 
you forgotten Mr. E.’s last words ?” 

‘‘ You mean something about waiting, don’t you?” 
said Twilight. “I didn’t understand that very well, 
bat I suppose he meant little wee children who must 
wait until they are grown up. But I am twelve, and, 
mamma says, old enough to do a great deal now.” 

“ Shall I explain it to you, my dears?” said Miss 
Alice. 

Harold was very busy pinning Twilight's dress to 
the cushioned seat, and thinking what fun it would 
be to see her held back when she tried to get out of 
the carriage, so he had not attended to the converaa- 
tion. But be heard Miss Alice’s question, and eagerly 
assented, for he always liked to hear Miss Alice's 
explanations. 

“There are other ways,” said Miss Alice, “of 
doing good than that of active work. You can think 
of some—such #s kind words, the force of example, 
The best way to serve Christ is to be entirely sub- 
missive to his will. There are some persons to whom 
he gives the work of enduring a great deal of pain 
and suffering, that they may teach men how to be 
patient, to submit to God, and may show them what 
support he gives his children. This life is often thé 
hardest to live, and produces as great good as one of 
active toil. Noone can be en earnest worker who 
has not patience. And, Twilight, no life is so 
as that which is spent just as Christ wants it to be, 
and lived cheerfully becanse it is given by him. I 
think Mr. E. repeated that beautiful quotation to re- 
mind us of such a life as that—to teach us that we 
ehould not forget to do good in little things, and to 
love Gcd’s will and not our own, while we are seck- 
ing to do something that will make us famous.” 

Twilight did not speak, but Harold cried, “I see! 
It’s just like Johnny Robbins getting proveked because 
he wasn’t big enough to enlist and save the country, 
and leaving all his work and lessons while he sulked 
all day over it! And like me when I cut my foot, and 
coulcn’t help make the garden. I was so cross, and 
mas 6 everybody in the house more trouble than I was 
worth, nurse said. More fass than I shou'd have 
dene geod, if I eould have worked a week !””’ 

“ Quite true, Harry,” said Miss Alice. “I think 
you understand now, and as you grow older, you will 
know more and more.” 

Three weeks from that Sunday the sunbe2ms shone 
again into the same church ; but they did not fall upon 
apy brown hair or yellow curls in Mr. Carroli’s pew. 
The large white house that had received the little 
orphan Twilight, and had been her home for eight 
happy years, was very quiet now, and anxious faces 
and low tones in its different rooms told that some 
sorrow had fallen there. Indeed it was so; in her 
darkened room, Twilight was lying very ill. A cruel 
accicent had occurred, by which she had been thrown 
from the carriege two days before, and so injured it 
was thought she could not live. 

You may be sure there was careful watching around 
her bed for many long weeks, until at last she began 

slowly to mend and grew better every day. But still 
she did not seem te get strong, and finally the physi- 
cian was obliged to tell her sorrewiog friends that 
though Twilight might live many years, she must al- 
ways be a sufferinginvalid. She was a crinple. 

I cannot tell you hew great was poor Twilight's 
agony at this sad announcement, how much harder 





It was a sad trial for the poor child, and at first 
she would not listen to Miss Alice’s soothing words. 
It was Miss Alice who read to her from Gad’s 
omg pis 4 ee aa 
her of the words . E.’s sermon, helping her 
to believe and understand them—who prayed with 
ber ES. patient cheerfulness she now so much 
needed. And at 








and Peace. 


INDEPENDENT. 


SS 


“ It isn’t that,” said Kitty between her I 
going to be so great, and I can’t even endure a 








Of beauteous vanities ; 


Its impurities ; 
Lest, by its tempting arts, 
From Thee it steals our hearts! 


~Wnvail Thy glorious self 
To us, O holy One, 
That Thou into our hearts 
shine Thyself alone ! 
Saved from earth’s vanities, 
To Thee we long to rise. 


ay us, holy At ! 7" 
purge us ; 
Refine us, heavenly io 
Consume each low desire ; 
are us as a sacrifice 
Well-pleasing in Thine eyes. 


Far from Thee we have lived, 
Exiles from home and Thee ; 
Ob, bring us beck in love, 
Bad captivity. 
Be Thou the way we wend, 
Be Thou that way’s blest end! 


Glory to the Father be, 
Glory to the equal Son, 
Glory to the Spirit be, 
Glory to the Three-in-One! 
Spirit, ’tis Thy breath divine 
Makes these hearts to burn and shine, 
—From the Latin. 


THE WIFE OF BUNYAN IN THE SWAN 
CHAMBER. 


Tur name of Bunyan is immortal. His character 
and writings will travel down through all coming 
ages, and be read till the end of time. The historic 
scenes and events of his life are ever memorable. 
They are stamped with the impress of an abiding 
interest. His twelve years’ unjust imprisonment, 
and the efforts for his release by his devoted and 
heroic wife, will be held in perpetual remembrance. 

One of the plates, beautifully engraved, which em- 
bellishes our present number, illustrates a touching 
scene in the life of Bunyan. He was in prison. 
His family were in want, and needed a father’s care, 

rotection, and sympathy. As a means of obtaining 

s release fiom prison, Bunyan wrote several peti- 
tions. His wife had, by his direction, carried one 
petiiion to the House of Lords, and failed of her 
object. She was directed to apply to the Assize 
Court. She had applied twice te the judges of that 
high tribuual, and was denied her petition and re- 
— Lord Chief-Justice Hale, an eminently kind- 

earted and Christian man, pitied her case ard seem- 
ed strongly inclined to grant her request. But the 
other jucges, unpitying and cruel, objscted and over- 
ruled the desision aga'nst her petition each time. 

The scene in the plate is intended to show the 
heroic wife of Bunyan as she appeared the third 
time before the Assize Court. The audience chan- 
ber is filled to overflowing. Judge Hale, in his roves 
magisterial, sits in silent dignity to receive petitions, 
and hear the pleadings of ihe petitioners. The Swan 
Ohamber'is crowded—judge, justices, and gentry are 
present. There is a pause in the business of the 
assizes. A woman ciad in a coarse black dress, with 

white cap shading her pele, sad face, rjses from the 
erowd at the back of the’100m, and passes up the 
aisle with dignified and modest step. Unafalteringly 
she walked the crowded courts unt] she stood before 
the judge and the justices, as she is represented in 
the plate in the attitude and act of speaking. Di- 
recting herself to Lord Chief-Justice Hale, she said : 

“* My lord, I make bold to come again to your lord- 
ship to know what may be done with my husband.” 

All eyes were fixed upon her as she spoke, and 
eager ears bent forward from every part of that large 
audienee to catch her words. There she stood, a 
poor, frail woman, pleading before the assemled dig- 
nity of the realm for the life of her husband. Was 
ever sight more sublime—was ever a scene more 
= ? 

The Judge turned upon her. He hositated, then 
answered in a tone of mingled confusion and de- 
cisien : 

“Woman, I told thee before I could do thee no 
good. They have taken for a conviciion what thy 
husband spoke at the Sessions, and, unless there be 
something done to undo that, I can do thee no good.’ 

Hear her as she replies : 

“My lord, he is unlawfully kept in prison: they 
clepped him in prison before there were any proclam- 
ations — the meetings. The indictment also is 
false. sides, they never asked him whether he 
was guilty or no. Neither did he confess the indict- 
ment.”’ 

“He was lawfully convicted, woman,” interfered 
one of the judges, chafing at her words. 

She turned a lock upon him. He was one whom 
she did not know. Addressing Judge Hale, she re- 
plied, with the true courage of a noble soul : 

“ My lord, itis false! For when they said to him, 
‘Do you confess the indictmeat ?’ he said only this, 
that he had been at several meetings, both where 
there was preaching the Word and prayer, and that 
they bad God’s presence among them.” 

“What, woman, do you thiak we can do as we 
list?” interfered Judge Twisdon, in a loud, angry 
tone, looking upon her with all the vengeance of his 
mean nature. “ Your husband is a breaker of the 
peace, and is convicted by the law.”’ 

“ Bring the statute-book,” demanded Judge Hale, 
« and we will see for ourselves.” 

“He was not lawfully convicted, my lord,” said 
the brave woman as she looked upon Jadge T wisdon. 

“He was lawfully convicted,” interrupted Judge 
Chester, raving with madness that his act (his was 
one of the five red letter names that sent Bunyan to 

op) and his word should be called in question. 

« It is false,” she said calmly ; “it was but a word 
of discourse that they took for a conviction.” is 

“ It is recorded, woman ; it is recorded, I tell you, 
vociferated Chester, as if he would silence her by the 
power of his voice, if he could not by argument. 

«Jt is false if it is,” and she looked him uaflinch- 





ford kwood, one of the House of Lords, to whom 
sett oso of tl : 
some 
oy sad %, releasement, who, when they had 
seen it, said that they could not 
committed his releasement to the judges at the next 
assizes. This Ae told me, and now I am eome to 
you to eee if an can be done in this busiaess, 
and you give her releasement nor relief.’’ 
The Judge made no answer. 

victed and it is recorded,” reiterated 

the infuriated 


Chester. 

“Tf it be, it is false,” repeated the heroic woman. 

“He is a pestilent fellow, my lord. There is not 
such a fellow in the country,” exclaims Chester, 
turning to Ju Hale. 

“ Wili your husband leave off , Woman ? 
If he will do so, send for him, and let him answer 
here for himself,” spake out Jadge Twisdon, almost 
as much e as was Onester. 


if 
3 


* My lord,” the Christian woman said, “my hus- 
band dares not leave preaching as long as he can 
“See 








— Ss eo. See ~~ or ~~ F a a 
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| claimed Twisdon, seeing that he 





is : 
Since it is thus, my poor woman,” said the 
, mildly, “that they have taken 
spake for conviction, thoy must either apply 
to the King, or sue out his pardon, or get a 
writ of errer.” 
At the mention of a writ of error, Chester ehafed, 
and was highly offended, and exclaimed: ~ 
This man will preach, my lord, and do. what he 


“He preaches nothing pk the Word of God,” fear- 


“ He preach the Word of God !’’ repeated Twisdon, 
toward her as if he 
would have struck her; “he runs up and down the 
eountry and does harm.” 

“ Do not mind her, Judge, but send her away,” ex- 
could not intimi- 
date her. 

“] am sorry, my foor woman, that I can do thee 
no good,” said Judge Hale, compassionately. ‘“‘ Thou 
must do one of these three things aforesaid, namely, 
either apply thyself te the King, or sue out his par- 
den, or get a writ of error ; but a writ of error will 
be cheapest.’ 

Se, when I departed from them, the book of sta- 
tutes was brought, but what they said of it I know 
nothing at all, neither did I hear any more from 
them.— Eclectic Magazine for Jan., 1862, 





APHORISMS FOR PREACHERS. 


Tur same truths uttered from the pulpit by differ- 
ent men, or by the same man in different states of 
feeling, will produce very different effects. Some of 
these are far beyond what the bare convietion of the 
trath so uttered would ordinarily prodace. The 
whele mass of truth, by the sudden passion of the 
speaker, is made red-hot and burns its way. 

It is impossible to close a sermon well—that is, 


' warmly—unless the train of thought has been so 


conducted as to bring the heart into a glow, which 
increases to the end. 

Having chosen a subject, it is well to think it over 
deeply day and night, and to read on it carefully be- 
fore putting pen to paper. Take few notes, but 
as I as may be, let the matter digest itself in the 
Ta 


To be worth much, a sermon muet begin like a 
river, and flow, and widen, and roughen, and deepen, 
until the end ; and when it reaches this end, it is hurt 
by every syllable that is added. 

The superstitious reverence for an application of 
several points, cuts up this part of our sermons, short 
enough at best, and does not allow time to rise upon 
the wing, or to kindle with a flame. 

No man can be uniformly a good preacher who 
is not habitually perusing the Scriptures as his book 
ef delights. 

The right text is the one which comes of itself dur- 
ing reading and meditation, which aecompanies you 
in walks, goes to bed with you, and rises with you. 
On such a text, thoughts swarm and cluster like 
bees on a branch. 

It is a shame for a minister not to be acquainted 
with all the heads of theology, all the great schools 
of opinion, and all the famous distinctions; end he 
wi#) not learn them well unless he preaches upon them. 

The democracy must be reached—people must be 
made to feel that the heart of the minister is with 
them. Common people require this. Age requires 
it. Young men require it. 

Differing as I do from Channing, and protesting as 
I do against him, I can never cease to honor and 
admire him for this: that he always wrote and 
preached on these things which he considered the 
great things. 

There is as real an order in the evolution of parts 
in a tree, as in the successive additions which build 
a house; and if a discourse proceeds by an inward 
Jaw, which disregards symmetrical plans, it may 
have more coherence and vitality than could be pro- 
duced by rule and square. 

Constant perusal and reperusal of Scriptare is the 
gieat preparation for preaching. You get good even 
when you know it not. 

Where there is more voice, more emphasis, or 
more gesture than there is feeling, there is waste, 
and worse, powder beyond thes shot—Dr. J. W. 
Alexander. vy" 


ANTAGONISM ESSESTIAL TO 
DEVELOPMERT. 


Ler us imagine, if we can, 2 man who has reached 
a mature age without having had to encounter a 
struggle with any antagonist jorce, either natural or 
spiritual, who has had no desire but what has been 
gratified without any painfal effort on his part, who 
has always done right because he had no motive to 
do otherwise, who has suffered nothing from pain, or 
sickness, or bereavements, or sympathetic grief—in a 
word, one whose life has not been a warfare, but who 
has been wafied gently and peacefully down the 
stream of time, doing neither govd nor evil. Sucha 
man could not be a Christian, because he has neither 
performed nor suffered the conditions essential to 
that character. He ceuld not be called a good man, 
for his moral qualities have not been tested. He is 
a mere negative; there is nothing positive about him. 
His character has not been developed—-he has no 
character. From all that has yet transpired we could 
form no opinion as to how he would act in the great 
battle of life. He might put forth qualities of moral 
heroism that would give him a high place among the 
great and good, the faithful and true; or he might be 
swept to Lape by the first blast of temptation or trial 
that assailed him. How foolish, sinful, and rebellious, 
therefore, are the commonly indulged desires for eave, 
and quiet, and exemption from trial in this militant 
state of existence ! 

The same principle governs our national life. It is 
better that it, too, sheuld be full of antagonisms ; 
and if there be any good in it at all, it will most 
assuredly be full of them. In politics, (we use the 
word in its higher and broader sense,) as in our indi- 
vidual and social, our natural and spiritual condition, 
it is only in the conflict between good and evil that 
good can be eliminated and rendered strong, mani- 
fest, active, and triumphant. We must have both 
good and evil mixed up in our political system for 
the more perfect development of the good. But we 
cannot, without guilt, adopt evil from deliberate 
choice ; fer we are bound to exclude it as far as we 
are able. Still it will in in spite of all that we 
can do. Social institutions among sinful men will 
necessarily partake of the character of the individuals 
composing the a ; and evils of enormous mag- 
nitude will arise and call forth the most energetic 
effort on the part of the good to keep them from 
gettag the mastery. This gives exercise to those 
better energies that would otherwise become inert. 
This keeps the waters pure through agitation, and 
calls out real and positive goodness in the human 
character in its social relations. Doubtless it was to 
this end that God permitted slavery to be incorporated 
in our great national fabric, just as he put thorns and 
thistles into the soil of the earth, and then said, 
“Sunpvug rt.” He made the American people free 
and strong, as he made Adam, having breathed 
into their nostrils the breath of life, he put 
them into a garden, as he did Adam, “ te dressit aad 
keep it.” To each he gave an allotted task. There 
was a lying serpent in Adam’s garden, as there is any 
number of them in ours ; but he gave to Adam domin- 
jon over the serpent; and his great sin was com- 
mitted in consequence of his allowing the serpent to 

et dominion over him. Now, the greatest serpent 
our garden is slavery. It draws its sustenance 





from avarice, pride, lust of power and dominion, and * 


nip toleration eoon grew a favor ; = 
process of time, a large portion of the e 
D for the serpent the right to live, and 
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so it is in the nation. Our nation needed 
this sore conflict, and it required an evil as vast as 
our system of slavery, and a pride as lefty as such a 


great Captain of our salvation had a mighty conflict, 


and was, as such, made perfect through suffering ; 


E 
: 


times, in his messages to the Asiatic churches, does 
Jesus promise great and glorious rewards “ro um 
THAT OVERCOMETH.” Every m eloses with the 
same militant phrase—“ Te him that overcometh.” 
Sad, sad would be our cendition were this naiver- 


sa] warfare to cease. Let our desire be to fight on, 


fight ever, until God himself shall “speak comfort- 
ably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her that her warfare 
is accomplished ; that her imquity is pardoned.” In 
heaven there is no war, no antagonism, because there 
.is no sin. But it is not so on earth. Even the Prince 
of Peace himself solemnly declared that he did not 
ceme to send peace on earth, As Jehu said to Joram, 
“What hast thou to do with peace ?” so may it be 
said to this world. But, blessed be God, there isa 
peace even in this worid, bus yet above it—peace in 


believing, peace with God. “ Peace,” says Jesus,: 
“T leave with you ; my peace I give unto you : net 


as the world giveth give I unto you. Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.”” But this 
is a peace which the Christian can retain and enjoy 
in full measure, while involved ia the fiercest outward 
conflicts. —J. Coply, Esq., in The United Presbyte- 
rian Quarterly. 





WEBSTER’S BELIEF. 


Tux following inecription was, in brief, Mr. Web- 
ster’s confession of faith, or testimony in favor of 
Christianity. It was dictated by Mr. W. a fortnight 
before his death, and may now be read on his monu- 
ment : 


“Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief.” 
Poilesophical 
Argument, especially 
that drawn from the vastness of 
the Universe, in comparison with the 
apparent insignificance of this globe, has 
sometimes shaken my reason for the faith 
which is in me ; but my beart has always assured 
and reassured me that the Gospel of Jests Onrist 
must be a divine reality. The Sermon 
,on the Mount cannot be a merely human 
production. This bélief enters iate 
the very depth of my conscience. 
he whole history of 
man proves it, 
DANIEL WEBSTER, 





WHAT A LITTLE GIRL HAS DONE, 


On the cars between Dunkirk and Buffalo, N. Y., 
may be seen daily a pretty, delicate-looking girl, per- 
haps twelve or fourteen years old, who goes from car 
to car, selling some litle books of a religious natare, 
published by the American Tract Society. She first 
distributed through the car a printed indorsement 
from the superintendents of the various railroads 
which she travels on, to the effect that she supports 
herself agd sick mother and is worthy of patronage. 
After being thus introduced, she asks you to purchase 
one of her little books, price ten cents, and seldom 
does her request, made in a sweet, modest tone, ac- 
companied by a winning smile, meet with a refusal, 
During her leisure hours since the war began our 
heroine has made 580 pin-cushions and knit 22 pairs 
of woolen socks, all of which she Was distributed her- 
self.to Ohio soldiers in Western Virginia. Her day's 
work, ordinarily, has been to sell on two traias, but 
her mother has, at her earnest request, allowed her 
to sell on three trains a day, and the proceeds of her 
sales on the third train is devoted to the soldiers. 
Thus does this neble little girl strive to soften the 
hardships of the defenders of her beloved country. It 
requires no stretch of the imagina‘ion to believe that 
to the rough soldiers far away from home and friends, 
this lovely girl appears like an angel of light as she 
moves among them with her gifts.—Boston Journal. 





TO ROME, BURIED IN HER RUINS, 


BrranceEr ! thou vainly seek’st for Rome in Rome; 
But Rome, in Rome hereeif, thou wil: not find ; 
Her walls are dust, the sport of every wind ; 

The Aventine is buried in its tomb, 





Where rose the Palatine, she lies in gloom ; 
Her medals, with Time’s traces everiined, 
Tell more of strife of ages left behind 

Than blazonry triumphant in its bloom. 


The Tiber but remains ; whose ancient wave, 
Where once it washed a city, weeps a grave, 

And mourns the glories no one now can trace. 

O Rome! of thy vast greatness and thy grace, 

All that was firm has fled; and only now 
Endures, the fleeting, passing river: flow. 

—From the Spanish of Don Francisco de Quevedo, 





AMERICAN SOCIETY. 

In America, more even than in Europe, there is 
but one society, whether rich er poor, high or low, 
commercial or agricultural ; it is everywhere com- 
posed of the same elements. It has ali been raised 
or reduced to the same level of civilization. The 
man whom you left in the streets of New York you 
find again in the solitude of the Far West; the same 
dress, the same tone of mind, the same language, the 
same habits, the same amusemen's. No rustic sim- 
plicity, nothing characteristic of the wilderness, 
nothing even like our villages. Tois peculiarity may 
be easily explained. The portions of territory first 
and most fully peopled have reached a high degree 
of civilization. Education has been prodigally be- 
stowed ; the spirit of equality has tinged with singu- 
lar uniformity the domestis habits. Now, it is re- 
markable that the men thus educated are those who 
every year migrate to the desert. In Europe, a man 
lives and cies where he was born. ‘In America, you 
do not see the representatives of a race grown and 
multiplied in retirement, having long lived unknown 
to the world, and left to its ewn efforts. The inhab- 
itants of an isolated region arrived P pearriny bring- 
ing with them the habits, ideas, and wants of civili- 
zation. They adopt only so much of savage life as 
is absolutely forced upon them ; hence you see the 
strangest contrasts. You step from the wilderness 
into the streets of a city, from the wildest scenes to 
the most smiling pictures of civilized life. If night 
does not surprise you and force you to sleep under a 
tree, you may reach a village where you will find 
everything, even French fashions, and caricatures 
from Paris. The shops of Buffalo or Detroit are as 
well supplied with all these things as those of New 
Youk. The looms of Lyons work for both alike. 
You leave the high road; you plange into paths 
scarcely marked out; you come at length upon a 
plowed field, a hut built of rough logs, lighted by a 
single narrow window ; you think that you have at 
last reached the abode of an American peasant ; you 
are wrong. You enter this hut, which looks the 
abode of misery ; the master is dressed as you are; 
his language is that of the towns. On his rade table 
are books and newspapers ; he takes you hurriedly 
aside te be informed of what is going on in Europe, 
and asks you what has most struck you in his coun- 
try. He will trace on papér for you the pian of a 
campaign in Belgium, and will teach you gravely 
what remains to be done for the prosperity of France. 
You might teke him for a rich proprieter, come to 
spend a few nights in a shooting-box. And, in fact, 
the log hut is enly a halting-place for the American 
—a temporary submission to necessity. As soon as 
the surrounding fields are thoroughly caltivated, and 
their owner has time to occupy himself with super- 
fluities, a more spacious dwelling will succeed the 
log hut, and become the home of a large family of 
children, who, in their turn, will some day build 
themselves a dwelling in the wilderness.— Alezis de 
Tocqueville. 


KINDNESS TO MILOH COWS. 
Arrentiox, dairymen! Read! reflect! and pras- 
tice! We find the following in Wilkes’ Spirit of the 
Times : 





better grows worse. 
terri: into nding quietly, gently, and patiently dur- 
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CHARLES Il AND THE 


Ow one occasion, Charles II. asked Bi 
fleet “how it was that he always rea: 
before him, when he was infermed th 
preached without a book eleewhere.”’ 
anewered something about the awe of a 
gregation, the presence of 80 great and | 
with which the King himself was very 
ed. “But, pray,” contiaued Stiltingfice 
Majesty give me leave to ask you a que 
do you read your speeches, when you | 
the same reasons?” “ Why, truly, Do. 
the King, “ your question is a very pert: 
so will be my answer. I have asked th 
80 Often and for so much money, that | 
to lok them in the face.” 





“FOLLOW THOU ME 


Marrarw rx, 9, 





“Foiow thou Me :” He eaid, 
Within the vail : 

I seeing that my Joy, my Hope was go 
Felt my heart fail ; 

Yet rose up straight, His voice within 

As distant music faint yet sweet and « 


and pas 


And while I groped along with swimn 
Tired, lingering feet, 

Oft glancing to the far blue starry ski: 
In haste to greet 

Some token of the rift # bich will unf 

What time the years of absent love ar 


T saw a footprint with a bloody stain 
Brightening the day, 

Another—vyet a: other—and again 
Others still lay 

Moet freshly on the grass. His! His! 

The path He traced upon the morning 


And eagerly I coveted to put 
My feet witbin 
The dear red impress of each blessed { 
8 a And 80 to win 
ome dim reremblance incomplete, ye' 
Before His welcome thrills the silent « 


Bince then—ab me !—the lily borders : 
Aye and anon, 

Have wiled away my heart with the ri 
Which on them shone, 

And I have missed His footprints, pass 

With weak steps faltering onward eve: 


And yet, this morn, a waft came by an 
Most loving'v, 
The uttered music of His yearning tho 
“Follow thou Me!” 
And my heart answered : “Draw me: 
Until the setting hour of life’s brigh: s 
—Heart Echoes fi 





SaLores on tue Sappata.—The Chri 
gencer, speaking of Com. Striagham, : 
never fired a salute on Sunday wnen he 
the Mediterranean rquadron If he ent 
on Sunday, or, if being in harbor, a s 
custom, was required on Sunday, he s 
te the authorities that he did not salu 
bath, but would do so on Monday. § 
eccasions, the silence of the American 
an eloquent sermnon for the sacredness 


Foreign Miscells 


Extension of the Suffrage. 
WHAT THE WORKING-CLASSES OWE TO TI 


We commented on Thursday on the cl 
working-classes have upon the middie-ci: 
pathy acd help in the effort to obtain an e: 
suffrage ; and in so doing we took for our 
of Mr. Jas G. Marshall addressed to the 
We now offer a few remaiks on the duty w 
ing-classes owe fo themselves in regard ti 
and we cannot do beter than found them | 
of Mr. Carbutt, which appears in our co 
That gentleman, who has been among the 1 
friends of reform, gives his entire conci 
judieious counsel o) Mr. Marehall as to the 
moderation with which the object shou! 
but he insists that, whatever help the w 
may derive from others, they must secure 
mainly by their own zealous and weill-dire: 

We have tsken great pains to prove that 
number of the workiog-clasa are qua 
suffrage by edvca‘ion, intelligence, and c 
there is one quaiitication which, if it were v 
neutraiize ali the rest, namely, a desire 
suffrage. It the unenfranchised part of. 
care for the privilege, of course they will 1 
and if they do not demand it, no Govor 
party can obiain it for tbem. I: is no doul 
the policy of the jegislature to adapt our | 
the existing state of the people; but seei 

uestione there are which demand the 

»verpment and Parliament, we cannot | 
they take in hand firet those which are mos 
them, and put off indefinitely the matter: 
there is little popular feeling. Say what w 
and indispensable requisite for obtaining 
franchise is that it snould be asked for, 
with en earnestness and zeal that cannot 
regarded 

e have said that a desire for the suff 
the — qualitications for its exercise, | 
inieticutions are the means and instrumen 
By their means a nation is self-governed. 
tive goverrment is a free government, and 
people are a free people. But the freedom: 
er joyed by clacses which do not shere in 1 
tion. They may have rights bestowed 
others, through the means of just laws; t 
selves have bed no part in the duty, res; 
honor of enacting and uoholding those |: 
classes are not qualified by education and | 
judge of public men and measures, and t! 
their representatives, it woud not be safe 
munity that they shouid have the privile 
their position is oxe of degradation, howe 
If, on the other hand, they should posse: 
and moral quaiifcations without having | 














to the exercise of political rights, the excl 
justice Sviil it is an injustice of which th 
should demand the redress, and which ne 
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CHARLES Il AND THE BISHOP. 


Ow one occasion, Charles IT. asked Bi 
fleet “how it was that he always read his 
before him, when he was informed that he always 
preached without a book eleewhere.” § 
Susmeseed seating aheree ove cf conatie & ccn- 
gre presence of 80 great and wise a prince, 
with which the King himself was very well coatent- 
But, pray,” continued S “ will your 
jesty give me leave to ask you a question ? Why 
do you read your speeches, when you hava none of 
the same reasons?” “ Why, truly, Doctor,” replied 
the King, “‘ your question is a very it one, and 
80 jaa Le Ba cteger’ .— asked the two Houses 
ae na so much money, that I am ashamed 
to lok them in the face.” 2 










“FOLLOW THOU ME” 


Marraew rx. 9, 





“ FoLLow thou Me :” He eaid, and passed Him 
Within the vai!: ” , = 
I seeing that my Joy, my Hope was gene, 
Felt my heart fail; 
Yet rose up straight, His voice within my ear 
As distant music faint yet sweet and clear. 


And while I groped along with swimming eyea 
Tired, ay a feet, 

Oft glancing to the far blue starry skies, 
In haste to greet 

Some token of the rift # bich will unfold 

What time the years of absent love are tolds 


I saw a footprint with a bloody stein 
Brightening the day, 
Another—yet arother—and again 
Others still lay 
Most fresbly on the grass. His! His! I knew 
The path He traced upon the morning dew. 


And eagerly I coveted to put 
My feet witbin 
The dear red impress of each blessed foot, 
And so to win 
Some dim reremblance tncomplete, yet fair, 
Before His welcome thrills the silent air. 


Bince then—ah me !—the lily borders white 
Aye and anon, 

Have wiled away my heart with the rieh light 
Which on them shone, 

And I have missed His footprints, passing o’er 

With weak steps faltering onward evermore. 


And yet, this morn, a waft came by and brought, 
Most loving'v, 
The uttered music of His yearning thought, 
“Follow thou Me!” 
And my heart answered : “Draw me; I will run 
Until the setting hour of life’s bright sun.” 
—Heart Echoes from the East. 





SaLores on tHE Sappata.—The Christian Intelli- 
gencer, speaking of Com. Striagham, states that he 
never fired a salute on Sunday when he commanded 
the Mediterranean equadron. If he entered a harbor 
on Sunday, or, if being in harbor, a salute, by any 
custom, was required on Sunday, he sent a message 
to the authorities that he did not salute on the Sab- 
bath, but would do so on Monday. So, on all such 
eccasions, the silence of the American flag-ship was 
an eloquent sermon for the sacredness of the day. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Extension of the Suffrage, 
WHAT THE WORKING-CLASSES OWE TO THEMSELVES. 


We commented on Thursday on the claim which the 
working-classes have upon the middie-classes for sym- 
pathy acd help in the effort to obtain an extension of the 
suffrage ; and in so doing we took for our tex: the letter 
of Mr. Jas G. Marsha!i addressed to the working-men. 
We now offer a few remaiks on the duty which the work- 
ing-classes owe to themselves in regard to this matter; 
and we cannot do beter than found them upon the letter 
of Mr. Carbutt, which appears in our columns to-day. 
That gentleman, who has been among the most consistent 
friends of reform, gives his entire concurrence to the 
judieious counsel o) Mr. Marzhall as to the prudence.and 
moderation with which the object should be pursued; 
but he insists that, whatever nelp the working-classes 
may derive from others, they must secure the franchise 
mainly by their own zealous and weil-directed efforts. 

We have taken great pains to prove that a considerable 
number of the workiog-class are qualified for the 
suffrage by educa‘ion, intelligence, and character. But 
there ia one quaiitication which, if it were wanting. would 
neutrajize ali the rest, namely, a desire to enjoy the 
suffrage. If the unenfranchised part of society do not 
care for the privilege, of course they will not demand it ; 
and if they do not demand it, no Government and no 
party can obiain it for them. I: is no doubt the duty and 
the policy of the legislature to adapt our ins‘itutions to 








the existing state of the people; but seeing how many ” 


uestione there are which demand the attention of 
verpment and Parliament, we cannot be surprised if 
they take in hand firet those which are most pressed upon 
them, and put off indefinitely the matters about which 
there is little popular feeling. Say what we will, the first 
and indiepensable requisite for obtaining an extended 
franchise is that it snould be asked for, and asked for 
with an earnestness and zeal that cannot wisely be dis- 
regarded. 

We have said that a desire for the suffrage is one of 
the prime qualitications for its exercise. Representative 
insticutions are the means and instruments of freedom. 
By their means a nation is self-governed. A representa- 
tive goverrment is a free government, and a represented 
people are a free people. But the freedom cannot be fully 
er joyed by clacses which do not shere in the representa- 
tion. They may have rights bestowed upon them by 
others, through the means of just laws; but they them- 
selves have bed no part in the duty, responsibility, and 
honor of enacting and uoholding those laws. If those 
classes are not qualified by education and intelligence to 
judge of public men and measures, and thus to choose 
their representatives, it wouid not be safe for the com- 
munity that they should have the privilege. But then 
their position is oxe of degradation, however necessary, 
If, on the other hand, they should possess the mental 
and moral quaiifcations without having been admitted 
to the exercise of political rights, the exclusion is aa in- 
justice. S.iil it is an injustice of which they themselves 
should demand the redress, and which never will be re- 
dreseed till they do cemand it. 

The rapid spread of :epresentative institutions through- 
out Europe, in spite of the resistance of the most ancient 
despotisme, shows that by the general sense ef civilized 
men political freedom is a right and an honor. The only 
two nations which do net now enjoy it are Russia and 
Turkey, the most backward of European countries, Aus- 
trie, Spain, Portuga!, ard Italy, all of themimmemoria!ly 
the strongbolds of aroitrary power, have acquired repro- 
sentative institutions. But these facts, so gratifying to 
every frienc of jioerty, make the restriction of the fran- 
chise in Englend more marked. Are the entire working- 
classes of Eog aud uaworthy of an honor which is 
enjoyed not only by their own countrymen, but by Aus- 
trians, Spaniards, and [telians? 

Again, freedom not only is noble, but it makes noble. 
It elevates its possessor by trusting him with responsi- 
bility, ard calling him to the discharge of a duty which 
affects the natio.al welfare. This is no reason for giving 
the franchise to those who have not the mind or the 
knowledge to uee it; but it is an additional reason for 
gradually extending the fracchise as men become quali- 
hed forite ex joyment, Andisis a reason which snould 
not only kindle toe aspirations of the unenfranchised, but 
should make every friend of his country proud and happy 
to extend poliiical privileges as fast as it can be done with 
safety. 

In our judgment, then, the working-classes owe it to 
themeelves to claim admission within the pale of our 
representative insivutions If they have the same qual- 
ificetions as their fellow citizens, they have also the same 
public duties They are boutid to care for the good gov- 
ernment of the country, fer the maintenance of peace at 
home and abroad, for the practice ef economy, for the 
making of just laws, and for their efficient administration. 
When they claim tne suffrage, then, it is no low and self- 
ish claim which they prefer, but a claim to be admitted 
to the duties and honors of freemen. 

Another session of Parliament is not very distant. 
When it opens, and even vefore, Ministers and Members, 
in planning the work of the sersion, will ask—What 
measures does the country wish for? Does it wish fora 
measure of reform? It so, what is the evidence of it? 
Where are the public meetings, the memorials to Govern- 
ment, the petitiong to the House of Commons, the le:ters 
and visiis to Members? Above all, where are the earnest 
pa vee of the uperfranchiced for the extension of the 
suffrage? If these evidences should exist and abound, 
Parliament will not be slow to recognize the claims of 
the question to its consideration. But if they should: be 
wanting, there will be no Government measure, and the 
@ubject will be brought before Parliament with emall nope 
of success, 

Theretore everythirg depends on the public sentiment, 
and especially on the earnestness or the indifference of the 
working-classes. 

We are happy to see that the working-men of Leeds are 
prepared to speak their minds, and do their duty to them- 
selves and their country. We believe the conference 
of next week will show that throughout Yorkshire and 
Lancashire theté is an extensive sympathy with them, 
aud a determination to press the question by all consti- 
tuiional means on the Goverament and Parliament. . Bat 
the delegates will speak for themselves. We hope they 
will correctly represent the feelings of their several c»m- 
munities, The goodne:sof their cause is unques ionable : 
let it be presented and supported by a corresponding zeal 
throughout England, and we shall see another of those 

reat constitutional reforms which have brought such 

timable benenis to the country.— Leeds Mercury. 


What the Aristocrats Really Dread in Esgland —As 
Bir John Packington does not concede that his American 
politics have been formed for Eoglish use, we caanot be 
@orry that he has at length shown his true colors. We 
@ee that in the great contest abroad he rallies to the 
Cause of slavery. And the moral he draws for his own 
party at home is firmer union in defense of every poli'i- 
al, social, and religious monopoly. He raises an alarm 


of demccracy ; bus there is and more 
terrible than ocracy in the U: States that dis- 
quiets ism—society built on the model foundatious 
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youd bis sympathies. However the war may ead, that 
at least will remaia the fandamental law of the Angio- 
Saxon race beyond the Atlantic.— London News. 


The Glut of Cotton Goods.—It is raid that many of the 
leading Manchester menufacturers have resolved to make 


“How stands the case now? Are not all the markets of the 


world with British cotton goods? Does not every in- 
ep payee sales oo my ey prices ? Wereceer, 
ergata: ‘oreign markets is some 15 to 


than is now paid in En Apart from the 
privations which must be onkensh by in entaanahine this 
coming winter, consequent.on diminished employment, I should 


be dieponed toacoept the cessation of the American cotton 
as awh lesome respite, and the on! - aoltag 
our — trade to 4 sound heaithfal condition I can 
speak feclingly on this subject, as at the present time I have no 
inconsiderable interest in British cotton goods lying in China, 
and which, by the latest accounts, were barely realizable at their 
original cost—which cost, by the way, is quite 15 per cent. below 
their ¢ value in this country. Again, we all know that 
dearness is the parent of abundance, and that a temporary h‘gh 
price of cotton isthe best guarantee of ample future supplies, 
and of its subsequent protracted cheapness. Owing to modern 
| free-trade tion, we have eeen with wonder how much the 
calamity of the very bad harvest of oe yee was mitigated ; 
and, deplorable as may be the scarcity of cotton, a soarcity of 
food is still worse. We know how we got through last bad 
season ; and I believe the diminished cereal crops at that time 
inflicted a greater loss and entailed worse consequence on the 
pation than can possibly arise should we not get a single pound 
of cetton from America during the whole of the ensuing year.” 


Alarming Epidemic at Beyrsut.— A correspondent of 
The Levant Herald of Nov. 13th, writes as follows : 

“ Beyrovt has not been so unhealthy for the last twenty years 
as it is at present. There is hardly a house, European pot mn 
in which one or more members of the family are not laid up, and 
the fear is that un'ess the first rains, which are now nearly a 
month overdué, come on very soon, we shall have some fearful 
epidemic in the —% The sickness so very preva'ent at pres- 
ent commences h griping, vomiting, and a low fever, which 
lasts some four or five days, leaving the patient totaliy prostrate 
from weakness for axgonsiderable tims, but rareiy proving fatal 
It is said that to day there are more than 20,000 people sick, and 
the numbers increase daily. In the bazaar many of the shops 
are shut up. owing to the master as weil as his shopman being 
Jaid up by sickness. .Half the servants in the place are unwel , 
and when one is ill it is impossible to get another to take his 
p - It is so far fortunate that neither small-pox nor cholera 

appen to be prevalent just now ; if they were, the mortality in 
Beyrout would be very great indeed. 

‘Trade appears to be reviving but slowlyin Beyrout. The 
utter rain which has falien upon a!l the Christian merchants of 
Damascus and the numerous traders in that city, as well as in 
Z-hlieh, Hashbeiya, and Dheir-el-Kemmar, who have lost their 
a)), must tell more or less, and for a considerable period, upon 
the commerce of Beyrout. The war in America has aiso grea ly 
injured the silk trade ; so that both in imports and exports the 
commerce of Syria has.been at a very low ebb indeed this sea- 
s0n. 


“The European commissioners have all returned from Da- 


mascus. They ful'y expect that their labors will be brought to 
an end in about two months from this time. 


“P, 8.—Since writing the above, the sickness in this town 
has become more violent than ever. Natives are struck dowa 
on the street as they walk, and carried home in extreme ill- 
ness.” 

England’s Mistake in the Mexican Expsdition.—As 
to the policy of this conjoint expedition, we entertain 
grave doubts. We have not forgotten the lessons taught 
by the history of the Crimean campaign. The truth is, 
that England always acts better by herself in military ex- 
peditions. Her ally almost always checks her natural 
promptitude or action, and neutralizes her energy at the 
most critical period. But there is a worse evil in the 
present scheme. France will aren Wim ge must nat- 
urally—have projects of ambition unconnected with the 
redrees of those injuries which justify the expedition. 
We are told, indeed, that all the parties to the Convention 
have entered inte a sort of self-denying ordinance, bu', 
in the énd, England will probably alone adhere to it. 
There is a great likelihood that the republic of Mexico 
will emerge from the caldron into which she is about to 
be thrown, in the shape of a monarchy. There will be at 
least ‘the likeness of a kingly crown’ upon the head of 
her new executive; or it may be that the x of old 
Spain, of which she makes no secret, will be fulfilled, and 
the old viceroyalty be restored—unless, indeed, the En- 

ror of the French should combine the gratification of 

is own vanity with that of his subjects, by promoting a 
Bonsparte to the throne of Cortez. Certain it is that 
Englard will make no attempt of the kind, but it is not 
so certain that she will be able to withdraw, without loss 
of reputation or influence, from the partnership into 
which she has entered.— Saturday Review. 


The London Herald (the Derby organ) of Nov. 24d, in 
an article on “the Federal blockade as affecting the 
trade of nations,” says: 

“And it will be remembered that at the beginning of the 
American difficulty Lord Rusereli felt assured that there would 
not be any fighting, and when the fighting did begin that the 
pumber and resources of the North would at once prevail. It 
would be needless to inquire how far these uninformed and 
narrow views shaped the course of the coaiition policy, or want 
of poliey. Now, however, judgment must be exercised and 
sta:esmanship displayed. Opinion is now well formed among 
a}l classes on the merits of the contest, and there will be no further 
resistance on the part ef the House of Commons. To involve 
this country or any other in the contest would thus lead inevi 
tably to the scale being turned and to the South being received 
inte the community of nations, Uitimately, even if unassisted 
such a result seems now in ble; but if geniatod, she vornls 
would of course by hile the Federal states would 
enormously increase their financial and other troubles, What- 
ever the Federal Government or the British Government may 
do, President Lincoln and Mr. Seward cannot reckon longer on 
the forbearance of the British people, for that has beon taken 
advantage of and misconstrmed.” 


Potatces.—The lifting of potatoes is now nearly finished, 
ard from all the accounts we receive, fully one-half is 
unfit for human food. Nor does the evil end here, for in 
many instances those that were pitted weeks ago, after 
being carefully picked, are on inspection found to be again 
giving way, and standing in need of the same process 
being repeated. Owing tothe untrustworthy state of the 
crop, and the comparative lowness of the price in London, 
only small quantities are finding their way south, and 
that by rail, as they are found quite unsuitable for sea 
conveyance. Here the price at present is 16s. a boll, and 
trom lg. to 1s. 2d. a peck in retail. At farina manufac- 
tories, for diseased tubers the price, we understand, is 5s. 
a boll. —Perthshire Advertiser. 


Organ at St. Paul’s.—The new organ which has been 
erecied in St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, in connection 
with the recent fitting up of the building for special serv- 
ices, requires eight strong men, exerting all their strength, 
to supply it with wind. The bellows, nevertheless, is said 
to be not eufficiently powerful tor the magnificent instru- 
ment, and a competent critic suggests that it should be 
replcced by a larger one to be blown by steam. I know 
not what our medievalists will say to such a proposed in- 
rovation; but it seems to me the idea of getting up steam 
tor an anthem, is not more strange and uncanonical than 
that of lighting up a church with gas. 


. Tahiti—Some eighteen years ago, the Society Islands, 
in which the English missionaries had been long and suc. 
cessfully laboriag, were, by a mixture of fraud and vio- 
lence, induced to put themeelves under a French protec- 
torate. Many thought that this would be an end of evan- 
gelical ir fiuence there. But the fact is otherwise, Oaly 
six Roman priests are now on the islands, and these have 
no great follewing. Last spring the legislative body de- 
termined to petition the Emperor for at least two French 
Protestant miesionaries. It isnot easy to see how he can 
refuse, as the people are ready to undertake the entire 
support of the men. 


The Story that went the round of the papers respecting 
the discovery of a powder magazine in Walmer Cas‘le 
by Lord Palmerston, and of the terrified retreat of the 
Premier from the Castle till the powder had been removed, 
was quite true in its incidents; but it was the Earl of 
Shaftesbury who made the discovery of the magazine, 
ano he immediately afterwards retired to the Lord Warden 
Hotel at Dover till the powder had been removed. Lord 
Palmerston had kindly placed Walmer Casile at Lord 
Shaftesbury’s disposal for a time, and certainly did not 
know of the existence of the powder when he offered 
the residence to Lord Shaftesbury. 


Sir R. Peel at Londonderry.—Sir Robert Feel was on 
Wednesday presented with an address and the freedom of 
the city of Londonderry by the corporation. The right 
bon. gentleman, in a lengthened speech, adverted to the 
prosperous condition of Ireland, and rejoiced to find that 
the present administration was so popular. He referred 
in strong language to the disgraceful conduct of Arch 
vw Cullen, in placarding a letter in Sligo, denouncing 
him, Sir Robert, to the people of Ireland. . 


The App ehensions of posntne Resins to an ad- 
dress by the magistrates of the burgh of Sligo, Sir Robert 
Peel stated: that while he saw in some of the districts 
through which he had passed undoubted evidence of 
sv ffering, he believed there was no reason to fear a repeti- 
tion of the famine of 47. “ At the same time,” he added, 
‘‘ whatever may devolve on the Executive of the country 
fairly and henestly will be dealt with so far as i; can con- 
sistently with the public interests.” 


Serious Poaching Affcay.—An affray between poach- 
evs and game-keepers took place at Trentham, on the 
Duke of Sutherland’s estate,on Monday. Three game- 
keepers surprised a gang of poachers, ntmbering a dozen, 
and ap attempt was made to seize some of the deovreda- 
tors. Tke keepers were, as may be imagined, beaten off, 
ard one keeper, an elderly man, was terribly mauled, 
though it is said he is now out of danger. 


Ap “‘Enameler of Ladies’ Faces’""—A young woman, 
named Rachael Levison, who came before the London 
Insolvent Debtors’ Court on Tuesday, and who described 
herself as an “ enameler of ladies’ faces” and dealer in 
cosmetics, stated that ahe was in the habit of receiving 
from five .to twenty guineas, and even more, for enam- 
eling a lady’s face. 


The Papal Brigade.—We have heard from good au- 
thority that several of the young men who were officers 
in the Pope’s Brigade have determined to emigrate to tne 
United States and join the Irish B which is now 
teing raised, under Meagher, to ch the Confederate 
insurgents —Drogheda Conservative. 


The Beard in the Navy.—The 43d article of the new 
Adwiralty instructions is as follows : “ The officers, petty 
officers, and seamen of the fleet are not to wear mous- 
teches or beards but not may be 
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NEW BOOKS. _| 
A New Hebrew Grammar. 


JOHN WILEY, NO. 56 WALKER STRERT, 
has just published 
A GRAMMAR OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


By Prof. Wu. Henny Gazen 
Of the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
Complete in one 8vo volume, cloth, price $2 50. 
*,* This work bas received high commendation from those who 


have examined it, and has a’ been introduced umber 
Of the lending Thodlogios! Bemizwie, nae 


aw ig Gre a portion of the favorable notices it has re- 














From Rev, Prof. Jacebus, D.D. 
(Extract.) 
“We have introduced it here, and we regard it as fitted to 
oapply the want of eur Theological Seminaries in the Grammar 
or Old Testament,” 


From Dr. Lyman Colman, 

“It is but simple justice to sey that it is refreshing to have at 

last an intelligible Grammar of the Hebrew language,” eto. 
From The Presbyterian Quarterly Review. 

“That there is room for a better Hebrew Grammar all will ad- 
mit ; that Prof. Green has made it, inclined to 
believe. . . . Weare pleased to see that our general idea of 
the excellence of this Grammar is confirmed by our contem- 
poraries,” etc. 


From The Christian Herald and Presbyterian Recorder. 
“On the whole we are clearly of opinion that this Hebrew 
Grammar is en advance upon those which have preceded it, aud 
must be regarded as occupying tie first place among the acces- 
sible Hebrew Grammars in the English language.—D,” 


From The Boston Recorder. 
“We have bestowed sufficient attention upon this Grammar te 
be satisfied that it is an advance upon any and all works of the 
kind in the English language,” etc. 


From The Presbyterian. 
- Thus his Grammar ia likely to supersede those in common 
use. 


>,* ies will be mailed and prepaid on the receipt of the 
price. fessors in Seminaries can have a copy by mail for 
examination for $1 50, 


MERICAN CIVIL WAR.—THE IMPORTANT 
events, such as Battles, Skirmishes, Encampabuts, etc., 
from the beginning up to the present time, illustrated by aseries 
of finely colored pictures on glass for the Magic Lantern. 
A Cavalogue containing prices and description of our Magic 
Lanterns, with a list of Sliders, furnished gratis and mailed free 


of charge. 
McALLISTER & BRO., 
No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


HE ECLECTIC CLASS-BOOK, FOR THE USE 
OF THE SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHER.—A veteran 
Sunday-school Superintendent of thirty years’ standing says: 
“It is the simplest, most concise, yet comprehensive, and com- 
plete form of class record extant.” 
nd a postage stamp for a copy for examination. 
Address H. H. ROEDEL, Lebanon, Pa. 


BE LIFE AND LETTERS OF CAPT. JOHN 
BROWN ; wi Companions in the Attack 











ith Notices of his 
on Harper's Ferry. Edited by Ricnagp D. Wess of Dublin, Ire- 
land, and publisheiin London. This is by sar the best Memoir 
of Capt. Brown that has yet appeared. It has been highly com- 
mended by the British press. A few copies for sale, price $1, at 
the Anti-Slavery Office, Beekman street; also at the Anti- 
Siavery Offices in Boston and Phi'adelphia. 


Sabbath-School Books 
FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 


RANDOLPH, No. 683 Broadway, corner of Am'‘ty street, has 
a large assortment of books adapted to this purpose, selected 
from the catalogues of societies and bookeellers. Superintendents 
in the country, by sending a memorandum of the classes in the 
school, the date of the last purchase of library books, and the 
amount to be expended, can have their orders executed, it is be- 
lieved, to their entire satisfaction. 


HE BEST HOLIDAY GI!IFT-BOOK, 


entitled 
MORAL AND RELIGIOUS QUOTATIONS FROM SIX HUND- 
RED AUTHORS. ge octavo. Compiled by Rev. Wa. 
Ricz, A.M. Price varying from $1 50 to $7, g to the 
number of illustrations and style of binding. 
* We have seen many dictionaries of quotations, but this sur- 
paeses them all in extent and system.”—New York Observer. 
“Tt is the first book of the kind that has appeared for many 
years, and is of rare excelience.”—Boston Recorder, 
“The most complete and well arranged work of the kind in the 
English language.”—The World. 
a our Holiday Catalogue, embracing a large list of other 


wor 
CARLTON & PORTE2, 
No 200 Mulberry street, New York. 


RANDOLPH'S 
IBRARIES FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. 
ALL D°NB UP IN NEAT PAPER BOXES. 
Any ef the Volames may had Separately at the 
rices affixed. 
ta For BIST of Titles of Books, see InpsPENDENT of Dec. 5th. 
L THE GLENWOOD LIBRARY. 
For Girls from 14 to 16 years of age. Price $3. 
Il. COUSIN KATE’S LIBRARY. 
For Boys and Girls from 14 to 16 years of age. Price $2. 
ll THE SCHOOL GIRL’S LIGRARY. 
For Girls f.om 14 to 16 years of a 3 vols. $1 50, 
lV. OUR COUFINS LIBRARY, 
For Boys from 12 to 14 yearsofage. 5 vols. $1 50, 
Vv. TAE SUNNY BROOK LIBRARY. 
For Boys and Girls from 6 to 9 years of age. Price $2. 
VL HE PET BIRv LIBRARY. 
For Children from 8 to 10 years of age, 4 vols. $1 50. 
Vil. AUNT FRIENDLY LIBRARY. 
For Boys and Girls from 9 te 12 years of age. 6 vols. $1 50. 
VIII. z E Oa OLE ETGRARY. on. 50. 
For Boys an 6 from vols. 
Ix. . LITTLE sUsY’sS TT TBRARY. 
For Children from 4 to 7 years. 3 vols. $1 50. 
x. THE PLAY AND STUDY LIBRARY, 
For Children 12 years of age. 4 vols. 
xL THE “VLie TRY” LIBRARY. 
For Children 12 years of age. 3vols. $1 50, 
A. D, F. RANDOLPF, 
No. 683 Broadway, New York, 
*,* Any of the sbove sets or single volumes will be sent b 
mail, prepaid, on the receipt of the price. Fractions of the dol- 
lar may be sent in postage stamps, 


_—" READY. 


National Quarterly Review. 


No. VIL., Vol. IV.— DECEMBER, 1661. 


CONTENTS : 
I,—The Men and Women of Homer. 
Il.—Fallacies cf Buckie’s Theory of Civilitation. 
IIll.— Burial Customs and Obitual Lore. 
IV.— Modern Italian Literature. 
V.— Necessity for a General Bankrupt Law. 
VI —Russia on the Way to India. 
Vii.—Berkely, His Life and Writings. 
VITI.- Count de Cavour. 
IX.— The Morals of Trade. 
X.—Notices and Criticisms. 

Tznms.— Three dollars a year, in advance—to clergymen and 
teachers, $2; to clubs, two copies, $5; three copies, $7; six 
copies, $12, ete. 

The work may be had of periodical dealers in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. General agents, ROSS & TOUSEY, 
No. 121 Nassau street, New York. 

Back numbers furnished by the proprietor, who will also send 
the work free of postege to any part of the United States or 
British America, on receipt of the subscription price in advance, 

Orders for specimen copies must in all cases be accompanied 
with 75 cents in postage stamps. 

Address E. L. SEARS, 

Editor and Proprietor, Bible House, New York, 


THE OHIO FARMER. 
THE OHIO FARMER. 
THE OHIO FARMER. 


Vol. XI---1862, 


THIS old and well established WEEKLY paper will com- 

mence its ELBVENTH year in January. It is pre-eminently 
The Farmers’ Family Paper. 
The New York Tribune says of it : 

“ It is a handsome quarto, filled with miscellaneous and agri- 
cultural matter, suited to an enlightened Farmer's Family.” 

In one year it contains about TWENTY-TWO DUODE- 
CIMO VOLUMES of standard matter, as follows : 

One Volume of Poems, 

One Velume on Demestic Keonomy, 

One Vel ef Hi held Steries, 

One Volume of Fashions, 

@ne Volume of Sunday Reading, 

Two Volumes on Beo Cultare, 

Two Velumes on Flowers, 

Three Volumes on Steck, 

Feur do. on Farming and Gardening Generally, 

One Votume on Injurious Insects, 

One Volume on Draining, 

Twe Volumes of Miscellaneous Matter, 

Twe Voeiumes about the War. 


(= READER, if you wish TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES per 
aanum for $2, ($1 56 in small Clubs,) subscribe at once for 


THE OHIO FARMER. 


i For SAMPLE NUMBERS, PROSPECTUSES, etc., eto., 


address 
THO. BROWN, Cleveland, Ohie. 


CARD FROM T. J. CROWEN, 699 BROAD- 
way, cerner of Fourth street. 























at 
For Stam with Eattinis, Ovents Med. “3 
‘or . O., at 
miata, T. J. CROWEN’S, 609 Broadway. 
Wer eptendha Ci Reninee < 3, 609 
For Bibles and Common rayers, call at 


at 
Tt. J. CROWEN’S, 699 
_ * Ts GROWEWS, O00 Broadway. 
For Amusiag ames, eal! at 


: Faacy read 


For everthing tn ie line of Books, yma OY 


PENDENT, 


THE BEST HOLIDAY PRESENTSJ 


ENGLISH BIBLES, 


American P Serv- 
Epiecepal oy ag urch] 


in the richest and most eiaborate styles of and 
peek on pet selected for the season, in every 
vi of size Also, ILLUSTRA’ and other Beoks 
for Juveniles, etc. of £0 ALBUMS 
Surzses Encuiba Famity Bieias ror Wapping Parsenrs. 
EYRE & SP SWOO DE, 
of ible Wareheuse,) 





EDUCATION. __ 


A MAvy oF EXPERIENGR IN TEACHING— 
educated in part ina —would like a situ- 





either in a family or school as Instructress in Music and 
French. Latin or English ¢ if 1, 
Guilford, Ct. 





F222 AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND 
pay Dapteener ton, ee dees ae 

’ oO. “s 
Gaumiaderestdibanee rt tt 





IGBLAND COLLEGE, NEWSBURGH, N. Y-s 
for Civil and Miftary Education direction of 


, 


INGING-CLA8s FOR CHILDRE‘% AT Ne. 196 
w Srazzr, rooklyn morning oc 
pom =A per quarter. Piane lessons given from $7 to $10" er 


Brooklyn Hights Seminary, 
Nos. 88 AND 90 MONTAGUE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, 


The Winter Term of this Institution will commence on Mon- 
, the 25th of November. 
upils will be received at any time duriag the term ; but an 
early attendance is desired. 

Lectures, with illustrations, will be given by the Principal on 
the fine arts, natural philosophy, and chemistry. Dr. Solger, 
the eminent German scholar, has already commenced a course 
on Roman History, which will be of great practical value 

Young ladies who have completed their school ed: and 
those who may not desire to take the regular course of tuition, 
but are desirous of pursuing special studies in sci , art, or 

re, or in the ancient or modern languages, will receive 
most earefvl attention, 

Board will be farnished to such as desire it in the family of 
the Pgncipai. 

CHARLES E, WEST, Principal and Proprietor. 

Brooklyn, Nov. 22, 1861. 














OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUN 
Bridgeport, Ct. For Circulars address the Prin- 
cipal, MISS EMILY NELSON. 





twelve oe! of age, and is preparatory to the Collegiate and 
iB 





CORRESPONDENTS in each town in all the States for 
the NATIONAL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, (1857,) requiring 
about an hour @aily ; probable income $150 to $350 a year and 
upward, according to locality and attention given. A perfect 

t to meet the varied wants of every community, 


an ewe 
. FG instructions and certificate to act as Corres: it will 


by return mail on receipt of $1 for at . 
for particulars and odvamtages (olthout Gomamtemen) hestene 
eight letter-stamps. Terms to those at county seats, “$3, who 
can appeint their own assistants. Registered letters may be 
sent at our risk. Ali communications must be addressed: te 
RICE & ANDREWS, No. 335 Broadway, N. Y. 


A YOUNG LADY MUCH EXPERIENCED IN 
Teaching Wishes a position as Daily Governess to instruct 
in En references 
ress 


ny and Music. Best of 
Lessons given upon the Piano from $8 to $10 per quarter. 





given. 
ACBER, No. 97 St. Mark’s place. 





EST SUSTAINED ON Tax 
Boarding in the 
@11@ | state. Brick buildings, forLadies| SARATOGA 

and Gendemen. Abie teachers in 

PER all De ts. Winter Term, and 

Dec. 5th. Address 
YEAR. REV. JOSBPH E. KING, WHITEHALL 
Fort Edward In:titute, 
New York. R. R. 























‘MUSIC, PIANOS, ETO. 
MASON & HAMLIN, 


HELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS. 


The undersigned to inform their friends and the publie 
that they have a to their new and enlarged Mauufactozy. 
and that with the aid of improved machinery and increased 
facilities, they are now producing Instruments which they are 
confident will more than sustain the reputation already acquired 

Their Mztopeone and Harsmoniums have been awarded the 
First Premium at every Fair where exhibited in competition 
with others, (Twewrr-Si1x of which have been received 
the past five years,) and they are highly commended by dis 
tinguished musicians in this country and in Europe. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent to any address, and orders re 
spectfully solicited. MASON & HAMLIN, Bosron. Mass, 


Raven, Bacon & Go., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO-FORTRS, 
“QI SVERY VARIETY OF SCALE AND PATTERN. 
WAREROOMS, No. 135 GRAND 87., near BROADWAY. 











PIANO-FORTES +f BARGAINS. 
HALE DAVIS & COS, AND OTHER BOs. 
TON New York Pianos, the ane 
best assortment of Pianos to be found in the , can 


ae oe Ret al 
ew 
T. 2 B A 

meen 063 No. 466 Broadway, corner Grand street. 
HONOLOGICAL CaRDS, BY MES. WAR- 
DELL.—A beautifal or for acquiring extraordinary 
py tee ae nage it enables the pupil to read musie at 
sight in a shorter space of time and with much less labor than 





Wardell informs her friends aad the public that she hae 

her Lessons, and will, as usual, continne to give instrue- 

tion at her residence, No. 469 Pacific st., (2d door above Powers;) 
or at the residence of her ppils. Cards with full instructions 
to be had at No. 469 Pacific st., ; Wm. Dressler, cor. 
Twenty-seoond st. and Broadway, N. Y.; T. H. Chambers, Bible 
House; and Grube and Adler's, No. 353 Falton st. Price of 





$3. 
PIANO-FORTES. 
$150. — $150 
By the introduction of Machinery in the oe 
Piano Fortes, we are now abie to effer to the a T-ectave 
Rosewood PIANO, containing all the Modern romania for 
$150 of as good wertmanshép as n for 
$300 or $400 by old method of manefacturin We invite at 
teachers of music, and the public to call and examine 
these new instruments at 
GROVESTEEN & HAL®’S, 
Cor. C: and Hudson streets, 
New York 











INSURANCE. _ 
LORILLARD 


FIRE INSUBANCE COMPANY, 


No. 104 BROADWAY, 
CASH CAPITAL. ....... 2.2.0.0. ccceceeeeeees $500,000 


THREE-QUARTERS OF THE PROFITS ALLOWED TO THE 
INSURED. 





DIVIDEND TO THE INSURED FOR 1861, THIRTY PER CENT. 
This Company continues to take Fire Risks on Mencuan- 
pise, Vesexis in Poat.and on Sronre, DWELLINGS, otc., 0., as 
low as any responsibie Vompany. 
CARLISLE NORWOOD, President. 
WASHINGTON SMITH, Vice-Presiéent. 
GEORGE D. CRARY. Seoretary. aan 





SECURITY 





NEW YORK. 

Sach Gnotenl....:::.0-...g4000cssee . .+s-8500,000 00 

Surplus, August 1, 1861......... --s+2 109,969 90 

Neat acme ll A pstmt A ..-«- $608,269 20 
Pelicy-Helders receive ef the Ne 





THOS, W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 











ee 





FURS! 
Ladies’ Fancy Furs. 
Gentlemen's — Fine Furs. 
M. K. MOODEY, 


NO. 113 BROADWAY, 





4 erate mete ret. | 





Furniture!! Furniture!!! 
$150,000 


In order to sell off at WE will SACRIFICE ene of the 
most FASHION 
ABLE, MADE, NEWEST, and 


ata greatly 
REDUCED COST: 
We especially invite your attention te our stock of Furniture 


in our three stores, for we are determined to sell it at twenty per 
cent. less than the usual 


prices, 
FOR CASH. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
By DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
No. 87 Bewery, 


No. 141 Bowery, 
and No. 163 Chatham street. 


Homeopathic Medicines. 


HUMPHREYS’ HOMEOPATHIC SPEUIFICS have proved, 
from the most extensive an entire success. 

A now RECOMMENDED by the most EMINENT 
HOMEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS. They are used by the most 





INTELLIGENT and REFINED of every community, All have 
found them PRUMPT, EFFICIENT, and Reliable, every wag 
worthy of public confidence and patronage. 

But as no goncipe coin is without its counterfeit, so, under the 
shade of HUMPHREY®’ SPECIFICS, a number of “eur 
atives,” or “‘ remedies,” have come up, whose principal use is te 


No. Price of single Boxes. 
1—Cures Fever, Congestion, and Inflammation, Heat, Pain, 
Rostlessmess.............+++++ Fare aeanstedgcseSe5es ces 
2—Worm Fever, Worm Colic, Voracio Speen. eeceenace bb 
3—Cures Colic, Teething, 
Growth, and Feebleness of Infants........... 68 caf Stews 
4—Cures Diarrhea of Children or Adults, Cholera Infant- 
um, and Summer Complaints 
§—Cures Dysen 
ious Colic, Fall 
6—Cures Cholera Cholera Morbus, Nausea, ané Vomiting, 
Asthmatic a éenmetag Hb 0060 cate pcageneensiad 
7—Cures Coughs, C.lds, Hoarseness, Bronchitis, I nflu- 
GRRE, EE OCOD TRO 0 5 5 5 555i cc cast pescecsccese 2 
8—Cures Toothache, Faceache, Nervous Pains, Neuralgia 
OE Th DONO an ceive ashy e-coceniesec ssecce ccccce 
®—Cures Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo, Rush of 
Biood to the Head 


PRR PEREE eee eee) 


10—Cures Dyspepsia, Weak Aeid, or Deranged Stomach, 
. ore. i ee inchs pnameianncasve 
— 4 Suppresseaf Periods, or Scanty, or Delaying 
been Sickness. SE ee Veedocdsche 25 
12—Cures Levchorrhea or Female Weakness, Bearing 
Down, too Profuse Periods,..............+...sseeeee 25 
13—Oures Croup, Hoarse, Croupy Cough, Difficult or Op- 
Ne ae Benne dercevesec acne 


14—Cures 
_ Salt seem, Donal Eruptions, Erysipelas, Scald 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ey 


15—Oures Lameness, or Soreness 
Chest, Back, Side, or Limbs = ee 


16—Oures Fever and Ague, Intermittent Fever, Dumb Ague, 
—_— eee 8 Pee wpe yee Pee pooge tee ée 
lures a or External, Blind or Bleed: 
“a Recent or Obstinate ...-- enpececnees int 
Cures Opthalmy, Weak or am yes or Byelida, 
Failing or Weak Sight................ 0000009 0960en co 
19—Cures Catarrh, Acute or Chronic, Dry or Flowing, Cold 
20—Cures Whooping Cough, shorisaing and’ pailiating i, 
res ping & & 
er 8 OA ELLE LIE cod 


ay YE oy tiielnds 00s Sse o0ses Sdsbvecdon 
22—Cures Ear Discharges, Noise in the Head, Impaired 
SUE, Mo c05d0 .ccccs cboccacceensegeh eante* « 


Secretions 
Sea-Sickness, Prostration, Vertigo............... 
27—COures bw A Gravel, Rena: Caleuli, Difficult 
SN 0 60 6B Fe C5 Fc 08 cde c dove ctcscccs 
res Seminal Emissions, Involuntary Dircharges, and 
Consequent Prestration and Debility................+ io 
29—Sore Mouth or Canker of adults or children............ BF 
30—Cures Urinary Incontinence, Wetting the Bed toe fre- 
quent, Scalding or Painful Urinscion. 
31—Cures Painfal 


eee tem eweneeeeee 


Thirty-five vials, in moroceo case and Book oe den @8 00 
Case of Twenty-eight vials, in moroceo case and Book...... 7 4 


Case of Twenty large vials, in morocco case and Book...... 5 
yeep fae fede en Cay ty ge once Gbovedd 06 
Case of Fifteen boxes (Nos. 1 to 15) and Book............-++ 2 00 
Case of any Six boxes ‘Nos. 1 to 1!) and Book.............. 1 00 
Single boxes, with 25 cents, 50 cents, or $1 
Agents and the trade su on our usual liberal terms. 
These medicines, by the sin aos Se oem by mail or ex- 


press, free of , on the .. 
Address Dr. + SUMPHAEYS. No. 602 BROADWAY, New 








SEWING MAGHIMES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 


Ho. 495 Broadway, New York. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine Company are now mant- 
facturing, and have on exhibition at their different salesrooms, 
machines making the Shuttle or Lock Stitch, ef the same pat 
terns and at the same priees as their celebrated Grover & Baker 
Stiteh Machines, thus affording the public the advantage of 
compering the stitches of the two leading machines, and exer 
cising their own judgment as te their respective merits. This is 
the only company that manufactures both kinds of machines. 
and therefore the only one that can offer this privilege te the 
purchaser. 


STEEL 





FLUTE 
Hh 
a 3 


For particulars relative to Sine 
Keys, Hi 2 ~yky 4 
ranty, sen 

Manufacturers, 


Composition 


BELLS 


A NEW THING, 


PATENT 


HARD RUBBER HANDLE, 
Table Cutlery. 


I¢ {4 not affected by HOT WATER. 

It is much Jess expensive than 1vorr, and will wear longer. 
it always retains its polish when IN USE. 

It is WARRANTSD not to BECOME LoosE in the HANDLE. 

It is, in short, the most durable Handle eves InvaNntEp, 














The undersigned are the Exclusive Manufacturers eof OurLaar 
onder this Patent, for the United States, and are p pose & 
’ 


ex orders to any extent. They also make, ex 
other styles of Curtery, with 
Pearl, Ivery, Horn, Bone, Ebouy, and Cocoa Handles, 
IN THE BEST POSSIBLE STYLE. 
Sold by the trade generally. 
MERIDEN CUTLERY OO., 
No. 45 Beekman street, NW. Y. 


UNFERMENTED BREAD. 


WARRANTED FREE FROM ALL HURTFUL SUBSTANGES. 
to furnish to the citizens of New 
bread, tn quan 





exclusive manufacturers for 
ufactory, Nos. 0 and 11 Hoyt street, 
ADIES, NOW I8 YOUR TIME TO 
Diba MoS Gay Set Fn me teat Pee 
Photegraphs, large size, ently... ... secesecees esl 08 


Soeee cocveccceceseesopegsccs. SO 
of Pictures into 











DR. A. UPHAM’S 


VEGETABLE 


ELECTUARY. 
A Certain Cure for Piles. 


ain, roe My 
iterary Men! ! 
Students !! 
Book-Keepoers 


And all others who from their 
a ere 
YSPEPSIA, BILIOUS 
Ng, 1 AND F. 
ING SEN TIONS, SUDDEN | F A ES OF HEAT A 
SORENESS AND PAINS te THE LIMBS, with both mental 


wallace to all who 


are sufferin « under this 
DR. A. U. 
rtic an > wo Mogeci! od hae ap hi § A 
pleasant, agreeable, an every 
from the incipient irritation to the most in ring 


Dr. Upbam can be consulted at his Office. No. 387 4th 
New York. where he devotes his time to giving professional ad 
DRUGGISTS can be suppiied by his agents, F. C. WELLS 
CO , No. 115 Franklin st., or a single box can be obtained by im- 
closing the price, $1, by mail, when it will be sent to any address. 


DR WM. B. HURD’S 


MOUTH WASH, 


A SURE REMEDY FOR A 
BAD BREATHR, E CANKER, 


’ 
. NUBSING SORE MOUTH, 
and the best specific now in use for any diseased condition of the 
mouth. It is particularly beneficial to persons 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
\completely destroying every taint ef the mouth, abserbing and 
removing all impurities, insaring 
A SWEET BREATH 
to all who make use of it. No Youne Lapy or Youna Gunraamam 
who is afflicted with a 
BAD BREATH 


A’ 
should delay app'ying this remedy, for it is @ certain cure, and 
is approved and recommended by every physician under whose 
netice it has been brought. 

A BAD BREATH 
is an offense for which there is no excuse while 


DR. WM. B. HURD'S 


MOUTH WASH 


oan be procured. 

Many persons carry with them a bad breath, greatly to the 
anneyance and often to the disgust of those with whom they come 
in contact, without being conscious of the fact. To relieve your- 
self from all fears regarding this, 

USE DR. WM. B. HURD’S MOUTH WASH. 

Cleanliness of the meuth is of great importance te the general 
beaith, which is often affected, and not unfrequently seriously 
impaireé, through want-of proper attention to this a 

USE DR. WM. B. HURD’S MOUTH WAS 

Prepared at Dr. Burd’s Dental Office, No. 77 Fourth street, 
Brooklyn, E. D. 

Price 37 Cents per Bottle. 

A liberal diseount made to dealers. 


DR. WM. B. HURD'S 


TOOTH POWDER. 


P ARBONIC WITHOUT THE M- 
JURLOUS PERTIES OF CHARCOAL, and is free from a 
Acids or Alkalies that can in the least injure the Teeth. 

Irs ACTION BRING ENTIRELY MECHANICAL—POLISHING WItmOUE 
WEARING THE ENAMEL. 


Dr. Wm. B. Hurd’s Tooth Powder 
18 RECOMMENDED BY ALL Eminent Dagntists. 
pared at Dr. Hurd’s Dental Office, No. 77 Fourth street, 
Brooklyn, E. D. 
Price 25 Cents per Box. 
A liberal discount made to dealers. 


DR. WM. B. HURD’S 


TOOTHACHE DROPS, 


Fer the cure of TOOTHACHE produced by ex 
It is particularly ada: children afflicted with 


Parents can relieve themselves from that distress! 
caused by LOSS OF SLEEP, and their chilaren tees gue 


suffering, keeping's bottle of 
amet wit 5 URD’s TOOTHACHE DROPS 
e 


house. 
Prepared at Dr. Hurd’s Dental Office, No. 77 Fourth street, 
Brookiyn, E. D. 
Price only 12 Cents per Bottle. 
A liberal discount made to dealers. 


WM. B. HURD’S 


NEURALGIA PLASTERS, 


For the eure of NEURALGIA or Toothache produced by colds. 
LOCAL NEURALGLA is immediately cured by their application. 
They act like a charm, and are perfectly harmiess in their 

nature ; do not produce a blister, and leave no unpleasant results, 

DR., WM. B. HURD’S NEURALGIA PLASTERS 

never fail to give satisfaction to all who test their virtue. 

P. red at Dr. Hurd's Dental Office, No. 77 Fourth street, 

Broobiya, E. D. 

Price, only 15 Cents Each. 
A liberal discount made te dealers. 
For any of the above-named Remedies, address 

Office, Tribune Buildings, No. 1 Spruce Gatet,, How Youk, 

Sold also by Caswell, Mack & Co., Fifth-avenue - 5} és 

Coddington. No. 715 Becaawey, D. 8. Burnes, Mu. 

way, all druggists. 


GEO. L. CANNON, 
DEALER IN HOT-AIR FURNACES, 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 

WATER AND STEAM HEATING APPARATUS, 
KITCHEN AND LAUNDRY RANGES, 

REGISTERS, VENTILATORS, nto. i 


Repairs for the Rippowam Ranges and Furnaces. 
Wo. 54 EAST 13th STREET, 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND UNIVERSI£LY PLAOR, 
Naw Yors. 


Porter Fitch, 
STATIONER & BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


No. 3 PARK PLACE, TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAYPF, 


NEW YORE. 
Particular attention given te orders. 


AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 


NEW GOODS. 


FOR GENTLEMEN: 


SILK AND WOOL UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS; C4RBE- 
GAN JACKETS ; KID, OALF, CASTOR, BUOK, BEAV@R, 
AND CLOTH GLOVES AND GAONTLETS ;; ELEGANT 
DRESS SHIRTS AND COLLARS ; UNION RIDING 
BELTS ; SCARLET CASHMERE SHIRTS AND 
DRAWERS ; SCARFS, TIES. ROBES DE 
CHAMBRE, ROBES DE NUIT; UM- 
BRELLAS, SUSPENDERS; AR- 

MY AND NAVY SHIRTS. 

SILK, MERINO, COTTON, AND WOOL HOSE AND 
HALF-HOSE, 











FOR LADIES: 


HOODS, SONTAGS, KNIT GAITERS; KNIT SHIRTS; SHMP- 
LAND FALLS MERINO AND SILK UNDERVESTS 
AND DRAWERS ; UNION DRESSES ; GLOVES, 
GAUNTLETS, AND MITTENS ; POLISH 
GAITERS ; GOTTON, MERINO, 

SILK, AND WOOLEN 
STOCKINGS, 

BALMORAL HOSE FOR SKATING, 


A large and elegant va:iety of the above goods, many of them: 
manufactured on the premises, and not tobe had eisewhere, 
will be found at low prices at 


UNION ADAMS&’8, 
Ne. 637 Broadway, New Yorks 


Empire Spring. 





The water of the Empire 8 is bottled with the utmost 
one Sates tee for exportation, by the 
seriber. 
pz, 
"Ne 
The Corks of all genuine Empire Water are 7 
branded thus: e + 
“a1? 


Sold at Retail by all Druggists aad Hotels generally. 


All orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER, directed to me, af 
Saratega, N. ¥-s or to my 


Southern Depot, No. 13 John St., New York, 
piraerere? iT. D. A. KNOWLTON, 


Attention ! : 
ALEXANDER DELMAR, 


NO. 706 BROADWAY. 


REFRIGERATORS! 
LERY! 
TABLE BA-THAYS AND 


WATER COOLERS! 


CamMP CH ! 
UTENSILS! 
WOODEN AND TIN WARES? 
All of the best make and at honest prices. 
ALEX. DELMAR, Ne. 706 Bread 





AITERS! 
FREEZERS ( 





r IFUL LITTLE MICROSCOPE, MAG@= 
BRA GTINOL ML on mae win be mae Any a 
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TT 
Learninc roRwav.+The acquisition of language by 
a child is‘one of the most remarkable phenomena of the 
growth of mind. Ina family where the English language 
ie correctly spoken, and where the table-talk is intelli- 
gent, a child of four years old will acquire the forms of 
speech and will exhibit a nice discrimination in the. use 
of words before he has learned a letter of the alphabet. 
But learning to read is an art by iteelf. @nce acquired, it 
opens to the eager mind of a child so wide a range of 
interest, that for the health of the braia it is better to 
defer a knowledge of the alphabet until the child isin his 
sixth year. By the method of “Object Teaching” so 
happily developed by Mr. Calkins in his recent book, a 
child may become quite # proficient in the knowledge ot 
things and their properties before he attempts to comb'ne 
Jetters‘into words. When he begins to learn the alpha- 
det, it is desirable that the study of words should be 
made attractive, as by the use of blocks and of pictorial 
Hthustrations. 
The best device we have seen for teaching children to 
read is a mechanical invention resembling a printer’s case, 
by W. Sawyer of Boston, under the name of 
the “Ghildren’s Instructor.” This presupposes s know]. 
edge of the alphabet, and proceeds from this to initiate 
children into the composition of words and sentences, 
"The “‘Instructor” consists of a box eighteen inches 
Jong, thirteen wide, and two deep. The lower part is 
divided into compartments, in which are letters, figures, 
and characters, sufficient in number to form any senten- 
cos required, and large enough to be easily distinguished 
by a class of eight or ten. The upper part, which is self- 
sustaiving at a proper angle, as the “ Instructor” stands 
upen the table or desk, has upon its inner face slides or 
groeves arranged in paralle! lines, like lines on a printed 
page, into which the letters, etc., are to be placed by the 
teacher, and read or learned by the pupil. When the 
teacher has decided upon the lesson, whether it be words 
or sentences, he takes the first letter and places it in the 
slide, and then the next, and so on, until the werds are 
completed, taking care to use all the appropriate stops 
and characters, and explaining their nature. The pupils 
eal] out each letter as it is placed before them; and their 
interest is sustained and a pleasurable state of excite- 
ment created, as they can only conjecture what the word 
or sentence is to be, not knowing what letter is to follow 
the one already in sight. Thus, in one process, the 
pupil learns the letters, and how to combine them into 
werds, and how to read them as combined into senten- 
ces. This method of teaching will be found very easy 
and pleasant for primary-classes in day-schoois or infant 
classes in Sabbath-schools. It will also combine instruc- 
tion and amusement in the family circle. The “Instruc- 
tor” is sold in this city by Mr. Randolph, at No. 683 
Broadway. For children who can read, Mr. R. has on 
hand a large and varied stock of juvenile books, many of 
which are well suited for holiday presents. At the same 
time, persons in quest of presents for adults, will find a 
good assortment ina fresh supply of English books, both 
standard.and illustrated. Such volumes as Wild’s Illus- 
trations of English and Continental Cathedrals, Turner’s 


Rivers .of France—a series of illustrations of French 


river scenery after the great English master of landscape 
—with other works equally rich and beautiful, will tempt 
buyers at once by their substantial worth and the low 
price at which they are offered. 

As we find opportunity, we shall advise our readers of 
the preparations .of other publishers for the holiday 
sesson. At is gratifying to notice that the book-trade is 
“ looking up,’’ 

Puinnwsy, Buaxeman & Mason have received Vols. 
5 and 6.0f Sicott’s Tales.of a Grandfather, completing the 
series. What a capital present this will be for young 
persons! They have on hand, also, all the choice issues 
of that.ever choice imprint, Ticknor ¢ Fields. Of these 
ene of the most attractive in style, matter, and tone is 
the volume from the Hore Subsecive of Dr. John Brown 
of Edinburgh, and published with the author’s sanction, 
under the title of “Spare Hours.” The volume intro- 
duces us to charming sketches of Scotch celebrities, in- 
termingled with scenes and charactere from the humbler 
walke of life, both rural and city, and with occasional 
sprightly essays upon literary or philosophical themes. 
The author at once engages and fascinates the reader by 
a cheerfu) humor and a kindly heart, while his sterling 
sense instructs and his healthy moral tone invigorates 
the mind. His biographical sketch of his father, and the 
essays on “Brains” and on “ Education through the 
Senses,” are specially attractive. But of course every 
@ne will firet read “Rab and hia Friende”—for our author 
is as gifted in his sketches of animal life as of phases of 
humanity. 

GesaMMELTE WERKE VON Jacos PaILirp FaLiMer- 
AYER, herausgegeben von Georg Martin Thomas.—Fall- 
merayer designated Dr. Thomas of Munich his literary 
executor, and the first installment of the trust is given in 
a volume of 400 pages containing Neue Fragmente aus 
dem Oriente ;—a series of epistolary essays upon Con- 
stantinople, Egypt, Palestine, and Greece. The mission 
of Islam, the Holy Places at Jerusalem, and other topics 
of interest, are handled with freshness and vigor, A 
volume of essays, chiefly political, and another of critical 
writings, mainly reviews of works upon Greece, Russia, 
and the East, will complete the series. Published at 
Leipzic by Engelmann. 


Music.—We have received from Mr. H. M, Higgins of 
Chicago a song by J. P. Webster, “She came to us.” 
This belongs to a series entitled “ Flowers of Affection,” 
but this particular flower has little beauty or brilliancy. 

A Polka, Souvenir de Mayenee, by Louis Staat.—This 
is both correct in composition and brilliant in effect, 
though a little awkward in parts. Upon the whole it 


will be a favorite with persons who buy this style of 


music. 


Lorena, by J. M. Brown—a very pretty piece, well 


arranged, and the air well brought out in the variations. 

Joun ANGELL JamES.—We have more than once made 
reference in our columns to the Life and Letters of John 
Angell James, by his successor in the pastoral office, Rev. 
R. W. Dale. We again refer to it for the sake of saying 
that the American edition 1s published by Carter & 
Brothers. It was netural for Mr. Dale, preparing the 
Life and Letters for the large circle of readers in his own 
eongregation and in the town of Birmingham, to make a 
great book. While we think thet the usefulness of the 
work might have been increased by a more rigid exclu- 
sion of superfluous matter, we cannot but eommend it as 
on the whole a valuable memorial of en eminently useful 
minister of Christ. 


Tmovents on Hoty Scripture. By Francis Bacon, 
Lord Chancellor of England.—Rev. John G. Hall of the 
Reformed Dutch church at Fort Plain, N. Y., taking a 
hint from a passage in the work on the Advancement of 
Learning, has compiled from the writings of Lord Bacon 
all the passages in which that great and devout philoso- 
pher has touched on any text of Holy Scripture. The 

, texts are arranged according to their places in the Bible, 
beginning with Gen. i. 1, and ending with Rev, xxii. 18, 
19. We need not say that such a book is a most instruc- 
tive and suggestive one to any thoughtful mind. It isa 
very neat volume of 400 pages, published by Robert Carter 
& Brothers, Its value is increased by copious indexes. 


is the basis of the soul,’ we are not 
upon the of the one 
—— hat must result, then, to the mind, the morals, 
the soul ?” . 

Mr. Ewer then argues on statistical facts: 


“Can we wonder that in the Jast fifty years the ratio of deaths 
causes, over which we 


due to such external 
He finally urges, with great force, the responsibility of 
the whole people, of the city and the state, as well as 
the landlords, for a state of things which it is believed 
causes the needless and criminal sacrifice of at least six 
thousand lives yearly in this single town of New York. 
Ae a remedy, he asks for s law of the state, inflexibly 
demanding for every family sufficient allowance of space, 
air, water, and light. 
ose 

RESPONSE. 


INSCRIBED TO THE NATIONAL HYMN COMMITTEE BY 
M. NORTON. 





Avoics from the People comes sounding along, 
“Give us, oh give us, a National Song! 

Words that shall thrill through the hearts of men, 
Music to breathe them o’er hilltop and glen ;— 
Spirit of Poesy, speed it along— 

Give us, oh give us, a National Song!” 


What say the poets throughout the land? 
List the response to the People’s demand : 
“ Never—for ever—for ever—never,” 
Answers the muse to our every endeavor, 
“Never for ever while Slavery reigns, 
Never till broken for ever its chains, 
Never till righted this terrible wrong, 
Call on the Muse for a National Songs» 


“Crush out Rebellion—crush out its cause, 
Give to the white and black similar laws, 
Give to the bondman a right to his life, 
Give to the husband a right to his wife ; 
Wait for the triumph of freedom—and th22 
Call for a National Anthem again. 


“Then o’er the dashing of ecean’s shore, 

O’er the Northern lakes and the cataract’s roar, 
And over the prairies and mountains grand, 
And the orange groves of a Southern land, 

And through the old forests, dark and dim, 
Shall sweep a worthy National Hymn ; 

And the song of the angels be heard again— 
Peace on earth and good-will to men.” 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue most interesting European intelligence received 
jn the past week relates to the capture and burning of 
the American merchant ship Harvey Birch by the Con- 
federate war-steamer Nashville, commanded by Captain 
Pegram. This atrocious outrage was perpetrated in the 
English Channel on the morning of the 19th ult., and all 
the officers and crew of the burned vessel were brought 
prisoners to Southampton, which port the rebel corsair 
entered with as much boldness as if he bore the com- 
mission of some legitimate government. Nay, he had 
the audacity to demand that he should be allowed to lay 
up his ship there for repairs and alterations! and how 
could the authorities be so inhospitable as to deny this 
small. boon to the officer of a power which the Palmerston 
Ministry had recognized as belligerents? Mr. Adams 
will doubtless call Earl Russell’s attention to this speci- 


men of British neutrality, and protest against such an 
-insult to our country. 


The case of the Mason and Slidell seizure has been 
already virtually settled, the law officers of the Crown 
having lately decided that an American cruiser would be 
justified in making prize of a mail-steamer, even in 
British waters, if she knowingly harbored the persons and 
property of enemies of the United States, in the shape of 
delegates and their dispatches. This opinion, which was 
elicited by the presence and presumed object of the 
James Adger in the British seas, completely justifies the 
gallant Captain Wilkes for his recent dashing feat. 

Mr. Layard and Lord Stanley, the one representing the 
Government, the other the opposition, had been address- 
ing their constituents on American affairs, and both in a 
very friendly spirft, Mr. Layard said, “I do not believe 
that what has occurred in the United States is a proof of 
the breaking down of democratic institutions ;” and Lord 
Stanley declared “that it was not reasonable to blame 
the Federal Government for not giving up half their ter- 
ritory without a blow in its defense.” 

The Italian Parliament reassembled at Turin on the 20th 
ultimo, when Baron Ricasoli immediately proceeded to 
explain toit the position of the “Roman question.” He had 
framed, he said, proposals for a reconciliation between the 
Italian Government and the Papacy, and had requested 
the Emperor Napoleon to act as mediator; but the medi- 
ation had been: fruitless, notwithstanding the liberal 
character of the conditions offered, owing to the obstinacy 
of the Roman court. 

Matters were in so critical a state in Russia that the Czar 
had determined to convoke a family council to adopt 
measures to save the reigning dynasty. The disaffected 
now demand not only a constitution, but universal suf- 
frage, or the abdication of the Romanoffs! Meanwhile a 
battle has been fought between the Russians and the 
Circassians, ia which the former have been defeated with 
the loss of 6,000 in killed and wounded. 

In the Liverpool cotton market, the last reported week’s 
sales amounted to 43,700 bales; of which 20,490 were 
taken for speculation, and 6,690 forexport. Prices steady 
at previous rates. Stock in port 586,860 bales, including 


273,530 bales of American. Quantity at sea, 105,000 
bales. 








CONGRESS. 
SENATE. . 


Dec. 9.—Resolutions of Le aes of Connecticut 
were presented, in favor of weights and measures, 
and in favor of — the income tax. 

Numerous petitions were presented in favor of general 
emancipation by the war power. 
On motion of Mr. Sumner, all papers relating to the 
recogni‘ion of Hayti and Liberia were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, of which he is the 
chairman. 
A resolution by Mr. Clayk was agreed to, inquiring of 
the Marshal of the District by what authority he keeps 
slaves of the District in jail because they are refractory. 
He said he had visited the jail and found a number of 
slaves of the District confined for no reason only because 
their masters or mistresses sent them there because they 
were refractory. 
Mr. Hale’s resolution on the Supreme Court was teken 
up. It proposes to abolish the present Supreme Court 
and establish another. He said the present Supreme 


. Court had failed. He believed if the rebels now in arms 


should succeed, the Supreme Court would decide that 
the soldiers now in Virginia were trespassers and rioters. 

Afrer some discussion, an amendment of Mr. Collamer 
was adopted, and the whole subject referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with the President’s Message on 
that subject. 

An earnest debate was had on Mr. Chandler’s resolu- 
tion inquiring into the causes of the disasters to our army 
at Bull Run and Ball’s Bluff. 

The question was on the substitute offered by Mr. 
Grimes, “that a Joint Committee investigate the causes 
of all the disasters that have hap to the Union 
forces.” Messrs. Chandler, Lane of Kansas, Fessenden, 
Brounen, Hale, and Wilson spoke in favor. 


Mr, Wilson was glad the resolution had to take a wider 

Ea an. ie Gouge it te o> —_ the pecclemetions by 

officers should cease an vernment have the sole 

THE NUISANCE AND CRUELTY OF settled pees. We must remember that we had not the 
TENEMENT HOUSES. men of large military experience. Great mistakes had 


At a late meeting of the New York Sanitary Associa. 
thon, a statement on this subject was made by Rev. C. 
Bwer, which ought to attract the earnest attention both 
of the authorities and of citizens generally—especially of 
those who have wealth, and who acknowledge them- 
selves responsible both to humanity and to God for the 
use they make of their wealth. The extent of the evil 
has become such as to demand a remedy of some kind, 
at whosesoever cost it may happen to fall. Mr. E. de- 
acribes the extent of the evil as spread over various sec- 
tions of the city : 

- are houses in this db 

There city 7 as wentrete, thategh witch, 


after are cnce built, it is im; to pass 
air; that in 
a of pure mae feet below the ground, 


been made, and were likely *~ 56 made, but he wanted it 
understood that the people. expected that ne mistakes 
MS po be made, but every man give all he has, and is, to 
country, 
The —. oa was agreed to, yeas 33; nays, Messrs. 
Carlisle, Latham, and ; absent, Messrs. Bright, Col- 
lamer, Foote, Thompson, Willey, and Wilmot. Adiourned, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Dec. 9.—Mr. Richardson, from the Committee on Mili- 


ne Popule +h oxpeaion] 


and to thing 
done is to bring the starving people to the United States 


six 
are twen people in this eity who make | *tonce. 
their eat, sheep, hive togsther — the multitade, Mr. Lovejoy introduced the following preamble and 
without the neatness of the ant ; there are many single | resolution : 
nearly the number of families residing | Whereas, Major General Halleck, of the Western Department, 
on the whole weeese 5 blocks that contain as many | has issued an order prohibiting negroes from c within the 
os inhabit « con ~~ similar | }inesof our army, and excluding those already the pro- 
to those on the Fifth avenue, three or four miles in There | tection ef our troops ; and 
— SE ee el ce of the oliy Of Manenane me Whereas, A diferent polley and practice revails in other de- 
cite ¥ or partments by the direct 
a e Whereas, Said order is cruel and inhuman, and in the judg- 
In Laurens street, he says there is a cluster of ment of this House based upon no military ty ; 


to b ote of 63, 
over to ebeumn was Tost, and the subject was 
the of 
ot Saqeny Wee edopted en aren 
the proclamations and orders, on subject- 
ea! | Sp ereaceel fete ai 

yoy ceed those who imprison 

) introduced a bill to abolish 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





Commercial avd Financial. 





WALL STREET. 


The Street is ina state of rejoicing. Things look brighter. 

The excitement recently created by the prospect of possible 
trouble with England on the Slidell and Mason question has been 
removed, and Mr. Secretary Chase’s report is giving great satis- 
faction. 

The feeling of Wall street does not always go with that of the 
country or of the Government, but at present it does, It is 
strongly in favor of the Government policy, Its one strong as- 
piration is to see the rebellion put down, come what may, and 
to see the public credit upbeld. 

The banks and the Government continue to work together. 
Mr. Stevens, of the Bank of Commerce, has been in attendance 
on the Secretary for some days, in consultation on the proposed 
changes in the currency. 

Mr. Chase does not recommend the establishment of a United 
States Bank, or that of a paper currency as legal tender; but 
he proposes a wholesome and radical change of the currency, by 
substituting for the present bank-notes in circulation a Govern” 
ment paper currency, based exclusively on the deposit of United 
States stocks, and issued by the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington to the several banking institutions of the country. This 
will displace the present paper currency of the states, and raise 
the value of United States stocks, which alone will be received 
as a basis for bill istues, and thus facilitate the negotiation of 
public loans, besides obtaining the advantage of an immediate 
public issue of demand notes. All issues, however, are to be 
made payable on demand in specie. Thus the specie in the coun- 
try will be retained, and a corservative basis be preserved. The 
wisdom of Mr. Chase's policy is appreciated. The advantages 
of a paper currency are secured to the Government instead of the 
banks, while the safety principle of a specie basis is retained in 
all its useful efficiency. The Secretary thus states the outline 
of his plan : 

“ Its principal features are (1st) acirculation of notes bearing 
& common impression, and au ticated by a common author- 
ity ; (2d) the redemption of these notes by the associations and 
institutions to which they may be delivered for issue ; and (3d) 
the security of that redemption by the pledge of United States 
stocks, and an adequate provision of specie. 

“In this plan the ple, in their ordinary business, would 
find the advantages of uniformity in currency ; of uniformity in 
security ; of effectual safeguard, if effectual safeguard is possi- 
ble, against depreciation ; and of protection from losses in dis- 
counts and ex ges ; while in the operations of the Govern- 
ment the people would find the fur.her advantage of a lar 
demand fer Government securities, of increased facilities for ob: 
taining the loans required by the war, and of some alleviation 
of the burdens on industry through a diminution of the rate of 
interest, or a participation in the profit of circulation, without 
rieking the perils of a great money monopoly. 

“A further and important advan’ to the people may be 
reasonably expected the increased security of the Union, 
springing from the common interest in its preservation, created 
by the distribution of its stocks to associations throughout the 
country, as the basis of their circulation.” 

The proposed legislation will of course supersede the state 
legislation on the subject of bank-bill issues. The states ought 
never to have had such authority, any morethan of coining, to 
which it is analogous. 

The state of the public finances at the present time may be 
briefly summed up as follows : 


Estimates FoR 1861-2, 


Expenditure. 
Expenditure for first quarter............-..seecees $98,239,733 
ated do. for second, third, and fourth quarters, 
according to acts of extra session................ 302,035,761 
Additional appropriations now asked for........... 143,130,927 
QO, cancevrkpr cds tincncnenacetinsensans chhons ++ $543,406,421 
Revenue. 
Ordinary revenue from customs, etc.... $36,809,731 
Do. do. do. direct tax...... 20,000,000 
Borrowed already........-...+-+esseee 197,242,588 
Balance of loans authorized........... $5,449,675 
Deficit... ccccccvccceese idsnaes> vente 213,904,427 
ae $543,406,421 





Assuming, however, that the war will continue, Mr, Chase 
estimates that the expenditures for 1862-3 will amount to $475,- 
331,245, which he proposes to provide for as follows : 

EstTimMaTzs For 1862-3, 





Expenditure. 
Ovid Mab... ccc ccccessosccccccccccccsescccccscccccs $23,086,971 
Interior Department... .......-.s.seeeeeeeeeeeneees 4,102, 
WO dies Kaa Wh 66d 66s wees ccs cosseecescsdiees 360,159,988 
BUG cccccsicccccccccccseccees soccccscoccccssverse 45,164,994 
Pubs Babe 0000 ccccevicsccccceccccccess coccsessee 16, 
QOD a sind oi sdadeditn dics os cncenp cecexscvin eine $475,331,245 
Revenue. 
Customs, C66. ..02.ccrccscccce.cocccsece $45,800,000 
Direct taxeS......ccccccccccccccccccce 50,00€,000 
Defhclb.....0.ccoscses bokedd csagbe ld onee 379 531,245 
— $475,331,245 


The progress of our national debt is given in the following 
table: 

On July 1, 1860, it WaS..........e0e0e PR Pei «+++ «$64,769,703 
On July 1, ' 861, it was..... ina 

On July 1, 1862, it will be......... 
On July 1, 1863, it will be......... “one 

The tariff is recommended to be increased as follows: Sugars, 
2% @3c. @ b.; Green tea, 20c.; and Coffee, 5c. 

The direct tax on property is recommended to be $20,000,000 
from the loyal states ; and, furthermore, $20,000,000 by duties on 
stills and distilled liquors, on tobacco, on bank-notes, on car- 
riages, on legacies, on paper evidences of debt and instruments 
for conveyance of property, and other like subjects of taxation ; 
also $10,000,000 from the income tax, making the total yearly 
product of direct taxation, other than customs, amount to 
$50,000,000 perannum. z 

The proceeds of custom duties are estimated at sthritee2; | 
and frem Jands and miscellaneous sources, $2,354,062, The 
total from all other sources except direct taxation is estimated 
at $40,000,000, and from direct taxation, $50,000,000, making 
the yearly revenue $90,000,000. ’ . 

The estimated : VO, for the year end- 












ing June 30, 1862, Are :....... see cece cere eens $329,501,994 00 
Expenditures .......-.sseeccesccceeerrereseness 543,406,422 00 
Thus necessitating a new loan of................ 213,904,428 00 


Or in round numbers $200,000,000, 
The whole amount required from loans may therefore be 
thus stated : 
For the year 1862, under existing laws.......... $75,449,675. 00 
For the fiscal year of 1862, under laws to be en- 
200,000,000 00 


bbc éb00bbe b0bCS SOC) 6 suet ands CeeNECoseed 379,531,245 51 
Making an aggregate Of.............seeeeeeeees $654 920,920 51 

The principle adopted is to riise an amount of revenue equal 
to the ordinary expenses, interest on debt, ard a surplus to act 
as @ sinking fund, so as to extinguish the debt in thirty years ; 
disclaiming the idea of any perpetual debt, which is not, says the 
Secretary, of American nativity. 

Wall street receives these plans of the Treasury department 
cordially, and the Government will never be without the means 
of carrying on the war to a victorious conclusion, since all in- 
terests outside of secession pull together. 


FOREIGN MARKETS. 


The Parisian money market has improved, and the Bank of 
France has been enabled to lower its rate of discount from 6@5 
per cent., and outside the banks bills are discounted at 44g per 
cent. The Emperor of France, though out at elbows in his gov- 
ernment finances, has given promises of retrenchment for the 
future, which are to pave the way for a new public loan, though 
M. Fould disclaims the intention of calling for one immediately, 
The deficiency is 200,000,000 francs, 

In London, the rate of discount for the best short paper is 
25 @2% per cent. ; and for four to six months’ dates, 3@33 per 
cent. 

On the stock exchange, leans on Government securities are 
made at 1@13¢ per cent. 

At Hamburg, the rate advanced to 4% per cent., owing to re- 
mittances of silver to Denmark and Russia, but subsequently 
subsided to 4 per cent. 

The following are the rates of discount in the principal cities 
of the Continent : 








urg 
The European cotton markets 
with cotton from India, as well as from other parts, and there is 
no fear but what the world will continue to obtain cotten gar- 
qents, as usual, 


being more freely supplied 


MONEY MARKET. 

The market continues abundantly supplied with money seek- 
ing temporary investments, but capitalists are loth to jock up 
their funds in anything of a permanent character, or not easily 
recalled. Call loans are making at 6 per céit. Good commercial 
paper is scarce, and the few names acceptable to the market pass 
at 5 to 53§ per cent. for short dates, and 6 to 7 forlong. Broker's 
have more money offered than they avail themselvesof. Foreign 
exchange is firm at 108% to 108% for sterling 60 day bankers’ 
bills, and 5.173 to 5.18% for francs. 

The recent excitement has all passed away. 

The following is a statement of the weekly averages of the New 
York city banks for the weeks ending on the dates named: 
Week ending Dec. 7, 1861. Nov. 30, 1861. Differences. 





Loans........ 1 953 $162,790,302 Decrease 996,349 

Species 32'318;810 Alba be ron birt e+ 
Sates 18,787 136,304,548 Decrease 761 

Eis, "howe “Minti Boas “ee 

St 

vinnt: pos = 29 71-100 28 66-100 Increase 1 5-100 


ada Nbevecdnnd 1 953 408 
"e 18,610 ore 902 743 “istolas 

133,618,787 82,184,167 76,571,427 

* - _ 19,887,896 22,953,281 
inelud’g Gov loan 29 71-100 eeeeee eeeeee 
41 38-100 22 58-100 25 80-00 





The Bank Statement shows great specie strength ; the home 
of specie is to the Wall-street bankers. 
National Loan taken by the banks stands as follows : 
up..--- Pee restocsscvecsovees * 





The of last week were light, and exports large—being 
in excess of tmports $7,900,000, as per the following statement b: 





s 








BOOS «2... eee ss eeenee 1,008,473 1 $195,022 
agen Se” pas 1,079,082 ae 1,503,704 
for week.........-+-- 747 460,805 $1,698,726 
Female vapecich. hévewd wr o00er2 213100367 1i953.835 
Since Jan. Ist........- $224.648,227 $216,641,372 $116,652,561 


There is, therefore, a good prospect as regards the foreign ex- 
changes ; but our accumulation of specie is so large that if the 
exchanges turned against us for a time we could spare 4 large 
portion without hurt to the now well-estabtished resources of the 
banks and credit of the country. The financial measures of Mr- 
Chase find acceptance. His proposal will improve the currency 
of the whole Union vastly when carried out, and the currency of 
the Western states will no longer bedistrasted. Wild-cat banks 
will cease to exist. The banks will be confined to their proper 
business of discounting, not of making currency of their bill 
issues. There will only be one form of bill issue, probably, all 
ever the country, and one sanctioned by the Federal authority. 


The market was very much depressed up to Monday, when the 
Africa steamer brought news from Europe of the most highly 
encouraging character. The paragraph from the Edinburgh 
paper—The Scotsman of the 22d Nov.—stating that the law 
officers of the Crown of Great Britain had given in an opinion 
that a seizure (which was in the range of their expectation) of 
Messrs. Slidell and Mason, was perfectly just according to the 
laws of nations. This paragraph gave a fillip to the stock mar- 
ket, which sent up prices several per cent., though a little reac- 
tion was afterwards felt. The effect on the stock of the Pacific 
Mail Steam-ship Co. was great, as this stock is one the most 
likely to suffer from a‘foreign war. It rose 5 per cent. The Bear 
party took fright from the Scottish report, and bought freely to 
supply their contracts, sending prices up all round. 

Government stocks are firm. U.S. 6’s of 1881 with coupons 
sellat 93. The public subscription to the 7.30 Treasury three-year 
notes is falling off. 

It ought to be understood that the banks pay for the new 
twenty-year loan just taken in the old obligations which they 
held of the Government. 

REAL ESTATE. 


Real estate is depreciating in value. No improvements of note 
are making. Rents are falling ; and stores can be bought low. 

Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. are, however, building a large 
store, toedver a whole block on the corner of Tenth street and 
Broadway, for the accommodation of their up-town business, 
which is to be ready for occupancy on the ist of February. 


DEY GOODS. 


The amount of business doing is still large for the season, and 
prices ef cotton and woolen goods continue to tend upward. 
There are many buyers here yet from the West purchasing mod- 
erately, but whose purchases in the aggregate make a large 
amount, and the near-by and city trade are buying seasonadle 
goods. Much of the city business is however of a speculative 
character, especially in cotton fabrics. Raw and middling cotten 
is now 30c., and the goods in market made when cotton was lower 
are sold at somewhat less prices than they can be replaced at. 
This gives rise to some speculation, as the prospects of returning 
days of cheap cotton are not bright. Consumers must look for 
higher prices in the spring, as the supply for general consumption 
will be limited, the Government engaging the bulk of the manufac- 
tures for contract goods. Woolen goods are very remunerative, 
In prints and printing cloths there has been considerable excite- 
ment, resulting in a general advance of prices. The stocks on 
band are changing hands repeatedly under a speculative de- 
mand, looking te extreme scarcity in the spring of all kinds of 
cetten cloth. 

Many manufacturers of prints have sold out, and stocks are 
mostly held by second hand. Last Saturday prices advanced one 
penny on a rise the previous week of 1%c., and the stocks are 
now held for a further advance. The manufacturers are now 
engaged on spring goods. Bleacted and brown goods have also 

mn advanced since our last, and the market is in a very fever- 
ish state. Drills, ticks, denims, cotton flannels, jeans, etc., are 
all advancing rapidly. The famine in cotton is beginning to be 
felt. All army goods are in great demand. The manufacture 
of woolen shoddy has gg 4 increased of late, and checks 
the advance of woolen s. Fancy cassimeres are more active 
than ever. Spring styles are wanted for the California market. 
Cloths are quick of sale for cloakings. Sa.inets are scarce and 
wanted. Beavers are active. Delainesare steady. Shawls less 
active ; the demand is limited to check patterns. Foreign goods 
are doing better, as the scarcity and increased price of domestis 
is felt. British cotton and dress goods sell well and at a 
good profit over the high duties. British woolens alse are doing 
well, Being scarce and much wanted. Seaiskins are in great re- 
quest. Dress silks are dull; staple kinds are the only kinds 
wanted, all the higher qualities being neglected. Ribbons are in 
better demand ; but velvets are the most wanted. The public 
sales are mostly of millinery goods. 


—— EE 
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The Eclectic Magazine 
FOR JANUARY, 1862, 


IS READY DECEMBER 12. 
It is embellished with 
TWO SPLENDID PLATES. 


1. BATTLE OF BUNKER’S HILL 
with a letter-press description from the pen of the 
HON. EDWARD EVERETT. 


2. THE WIFE OF BUNYAN BEFORE LORD 
MANSFIELD’S COURT. 


The number is filled with a rich table of contents, both instruc- 
tive and entertaining. 

The artistic embellishments, and the literary treasures, are 
exceedingly attractive, 


A WORD ABOUT ITS CHARACTER. 


1, THE ECLECTIC, as a montbly magazine, of 144 pages, 
double columns, has no superior in literary merit or artistic em- 
bellishments. 

2. Its letter-press is made up of the choicest articles, selected 
with great care fyom seven British Quarterlies and nine British- 
Monthlies. It aims to give the cream of all 

3. The Eclectic, in one year, equals in printed/matter any three 
entire British Quarterlies. The price of them is $7. The price 
of The Eclectic, for an equal amount of reading, and rar more 
pee kA only $5, while the prints in The Eclectic are alone worth 

4. The variety, richness, and affluence of The Eclectic articles 
in all the departments of literature and popular science, stamp 
it as the best magazine published. So the press and eminent 
Wir Every number of The Eclectic ts spl bellish 

. Every number clectic is splendi 
with one or more portraits or prints, . _o - 

6. Now is a good time to subscribe for 1862. 

q g truly the amount of artistic riches and literary 

paw oly in The Eclectic, it is the cheapest and best magazine 
u 

x3 8. A splendid plate of a Battle Scene is already engraved for 

e ruary number. 

9. The club price is $4, where four or more copies are taken 
to one address. Circulars will be sent if desired. 

10, Send your orders without delay. You will be pleased and 
satisfied. A word to parents is enough. 

Each new subscriber to the work, or any person who sends a 
new name with the pay in advance, will be entitled to a choice 
of beautifal premium prints, worth $2 50 each. No intelligent 
family, no young lady or young gentleman, should be without 
» _ 4 art and the treasures of literature to be found in 

e Eclectic. 


TERMS. 


The Eclectic is issued on the first of every month. Each num- 
ber contains 144 large ectavo pages, on fine paper, neatly 
stitched, in covers, with one or more beau Steel Por- 
traits. The twelve numbers comprise three volumes, of 600 pages 
each, with titles, indexes, and embellishments. Price Five Dol- 
lars. The ge is only three cents a number, prepaid at the 
office of delivery. The January number for 50 cents ; any other 
for 42 cente—sent in postage stamps. 

W. H. BIDWELL, 
No. 5 Beekman st., New York. 


MONTHLY. $1 PER YEAR. 


BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. 


A Magazine devoted to the “‘ HIGHER LIFE” or SANCTIFI- 
CATION, as the CHRISTIAN’S DUTY, JOY, and PRIVILEGE, 
Illustrated by Sermons, Essays, Correspondence, and Gems of 
Experience of devoted Christians of all denominations. Pub- 
lished monthly, 32 pages in each number, at $1 per year in ad- 





vance. 

THE ENDEPENDENT, for a new subscriber, and also the 
Magazine, to new or old subscribers, may both be had for one 
year for TWO DOLLARS. About four hundred persons have 
already secured both under this offer. Address 

REV. M. FRENCH, No. 5 Beekman st., N. Y. 


C. Linherr & Co., 
ARTISTS IN HAIR AND JEWELERS, 


Ne. 691 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Every description of Ornament made in Hair, viz.: Necklaces 
Bracelets, Brooches, Flowers, etc. 
Cc. LINHERR. A. HUNGERBUHLER. 


The Standard Gift-Book, 


IN NEW STYLES, AND AT REDUCED PRICES. 
Pusiisexp Tus Day, 
By C. SCRIBNER, No. 124 Grand st., N. Y., 


FOLK-SONGS. 


In morocco, full gilt, $6 50. 
In half-morocco, smooth gilt top, $6. 
The most superb book of the season, and at a lower price than 
ever offered before. 


FOLK-SONGS: 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN POEMS, MADE FOR THE POPULAR 
HEART. 
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PROSPECTUS 


The Continental Monthly. 


There are periods in the world’s history marked by extraordi- 
nary and violent crises, sudden as the breaking forth of a voloa- 
no, or the bursting of a storm on the ocean. These crises sweep 
away in a moment the landmarks of generations. They call out 
fresh talent, and give to the eld a newdirection. It is then that 
new ideas are born, new theories developed. Such periods 
demand fresh exponents, and new men for expounders. 

This continent has lately been convulsed by an upheaving so 
sudden and terrible that the relations of all men and all elasses 
te each other are violently disturbed, and people look about for 
the elements with which to sway the storm and direct the whirl- 
wind. Just at present we do not know what all this is to bring 
forth; but we do know that great results must flow from such 
extraordinary eemmotions. 

At a juncture so solemn and so important, there is especial 
need that the intellectual force of the country should be active 
and efficient. Itisa time for great minds to speak their thoughts 
boldly, and to take position as the advance guard. To this end 
there is a special want unsupplied. It is that of an Independent 
 sagazine, which shall be open to the first intellects of the land, 
and which shall treat the issues presented, and to be presented, 


to the country, in a tone no way tempered by partisanship, or 
influenced by fear, favor, or the hope of reward ; which shall 
seize and grapple with the momentous subjects that the present 
disturbed state of affairs heave to the surface, and which cannot 
be laid aside or neglected. 

To meet this want, the undersigned have commenced, unsler 
the Editerial charge of CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, Esq., 
the publication of a new Magazine, devoted to Literature and 
National Policy. 

In Poxrrics, it will advocate, with all the force at its command, 
measures best adapted to preserve the oneness and integrity of 
these United States. It will never yield to the idea of any disrup- 
tion of this Republic, peaceably or otherwise, and it will discuss, 
with honesty and impartiality, what must be done to save it. In 
this department, some of the most eminent statesmen of the time 
will contribute regularly to its pages. The early numbers will 
contain articles on this subject from Hon. Danret S. Dickinson, 
Hon. Groncz Bancrort, Hon. Hopacz GrexLey, and others of 
equal eminence. 

In LITERATURE, it will be sustained by the best writers and 
ablest thinkers of this eountry. 

Among its attractions will be presented, in an early number, & 
New SgR1A1 of American Life, by Ricuarp B, K1mpatt, Esq., the 
very popular author of “‘ The Revelations of Wall Street,” “ St. 
Leger,” ete. A series of papers by Hon. Horace GREELEY, en- 
titled “‘ Ackoss THE ConriNENt,” embodying the distinguished 
author’s observations on the growth and development of the 
Great West. A series of articles by the author of “ Through the 
Cotton States,” containing the result of an extended tour in the 
sea-board Slave States, just prior to the breaking out of the;war, 
and presenting a startling and truthfal picture of the real con- 
dition of that region. No pains will be spared to render the 
literary attractions of The Continental both brilliant and sub- 
stantial. The lyrical talent of Joun G. Wurrrier, the descriptive 
talent of Bararp Tarzor, the eloquent pen of Rev. Hznny W. 
BELLOWS, are all promised to its pages; while among their fel- 
low-contributors will be none who are not distinguished by 
marked energy and originality, — 

Tax EpiToRiaL DEPARTMENT will @Mbrace, in addition to vig- 
orous and fearless comments on the events of the times, genial 
gossip with the reader on all curren topics, and also devote 
abundant space to those racy specimens of American wit and 
humor, without which there can be no perfect exposition of our 
national character. Among those who will contribute regularly 
to this department may be mentioned the name of Caries F. 
Browne, (“ Artemus’Ward,’’) from whom.we shall present, in the 
February number, the first of an entirely new and original series 
of SKETCHES oF WEsTERN Lire. 

Tor ConTinexTaL will be liberal and progressive, without 
yielding te chimeras and hopes beyond the grasp of the age, and 
it will endeavor to reflect the feelings and interests of the Am- 
erican people, and to illustrate both their serious and humorous 
peculiarities. In short,no pains will be spared to make it the 
REPRESENTATIVE MAGAZINE of the time. 

The JANUARY NUMBER will be issued on the 16th inst., and 
wil contain the following articles by some of the most eminent 
American writers, viz. : 

THE SITUATION, 

IS PROGRESS A TRUTH ? 

THE EDWARDS FAMILY. 

SONNET. 

THE GREEN CORN DANCHs 

ROSIN THE BOW. ° 

THE GRAVE-YARD AT PRINCETON. 
LESSONS OF WAR. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 

SPHINX AND €DIPUS. 

THE ACTRESS WIFE. 

ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 

THE SLAVE-TRADE IN NEW TORK. 
SONG OF FREEDOM. 

WHAT TO DO WITH THE DARKIDS. 
LITERARY NOTICES, anp 

EDITOR’S TABLE. 

The FEBRUARY NUMBER, to be issued on the 1%h of Janu- 
ary, will contain contributions from 
HON. HORACE GREELEY, 

HENRY T. TUCKERMAN, 
BAYARD TAYLOR, 
Ray. F. W. SHELTON, 
THE AUTHOR OF “THE OOTTON STATES,” 
RICHARD B. KIMBALL, 
CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, 
CHARLES F. BROWNE, (Artemus Ward,) 
And others of equal eminence. 
TERMS : Three Dollars per year, in adyance, (postage paid by 
the publishers ;) twe copies for Five Dollars ; three copies for Six 
Dollars, (postage unpaid.) Single numbers can be procured of 
any News-dealer in the United States. Tum KNI0KERDOCKER 
Macazrva and Taz Continantal Mowraty will be furnished for 
one year at Four Dottazs. The two Magazines and The Inde- 
pendent for Five Dollars, or either of the Magazines and The Inde- 
pendent to new subseribers for Three Dollars. 
Appreciating the importance ef literature to the soldier on 
duty, the Publisher will send Tam OomwriventTal gratis to 
any regiment in active service on application being made by 
its Colonel or Chaplain ; he will.algo receive Subscriptions from 
those desiring to furnish it to soldiers in theranks at hajf the 
regular price, but in such cases it must be mailed from the office 
of publication. 
J. B. GILMORE, 

No. 110 Tremont street, Boston. 


GEO. P. PUTNAM, 
No. 532 Broadway, New York. 

T. B, PETERSON & BROS., : 
No. 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


N.B.—Newspepérs giving The Continental monthly notices 


will be entitled to an exchange. 
. : EB™ News-dealers will please send in their orders at once. 








New York Weekly Times. 


SINGLE COPIES $2—TW® COPIES FOR $3— 
FIVE COPIES FOR $5. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST FAMILY AND 
GENERAL NEWSPAPER IN THE UNIPED 
STATES. 


The NEW YORK WEEKLY TIMES isa large and clegantly 
printed quarto sheet, of eight pages, or forty-eight columns,— 
devoted to Politics, Literature, and General News, and intended 
to be the BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fauity Newoparas 


in the United States. 


The first alm of Taz Truzs is, and will always be, to keep its 
readers thoroughly and reliably posted up as to everything 
which may happen of general interest in any part of the world. 
It comments fully and freely upon all topics of impor‘ance in 
every cepartment of publis action, and always in the 
interest of Freedom, Order, and the Public Good. While itg 
influence will be uniformly conservative, it advocates every 
measure of just and beneficent Progress, and resists the 
increase, extension, or perpetuation of Slavery, as of everything 
else incompatible with the highest welfare of the whole com- 
munity. While it reports promptly and accurately all in- 
telligeace of general interest in every department of human 
activity, it never panders to vicious tastes, and excludes from 
its columns everything that might render it unsafe or improper 
for general Famity perusal. It seeks to promote the general 


welfare by urging the claims of 
EDUCATION, MORALITY, AND RELIGION 


upon the masses of the people; and in all ite discussions it 


endeavors constantly to be guided and controlled by the spirit 


of 


MODERATION, PATRIOTISM, AND COMMON 
SENSE. 


In its ConRESPONDENCE, both Foreign and Domestic, Tax 
Truxs is confessed to be superior to any other American Jour- 
nal, Its Reports of Congressional and Legislative proceedings, 
of Financial, Commercial, and 

GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 
of important Legal and Criminal Trials, and of whatever may 
have special interest for the great body of the community, are 
full, prompt, and reliable. 
Especial attention is devoted to full, accurate, and trustworthy 
reports of the 
LIVE STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS, 
for which a special corps of Reporters is maintained, 
: A LITERARY DEPARTMENT 
will also be kept up, embracing 
STANDARD NOVELS AND TALES, 
and miscellaneous selections of the highest interest. 
THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
is compiled from a variety of sources, many of them inaccessible 


to the American reader, and furnishes valuable ioformation to 


the Farmer and Gardener. 


THE WEEKLY TIMES will be sent to subscribers in any part 


of the country on the following terms : 


Single Copies.........seeececesscseseene +++«0B2 @ year, 
Two Copies.......... Senatdveecgrene cen +++ BS @ year, 
BOP ih odaw enpvcesansdceskenssaensenan $5 a year. 


Any person who will send us a Club of TEN subscribers, at $1 
each, shall receive an extra copy for himself, or may retain One 


Dollar as his compensation. 


The New York Daily Times 


Is published every day except Sunday, and is sent to subserib- 
ers by mail at SIX DOLLARS a year ; including Sunday edition, 


SEVEN DOLLARS a year. 


The Semi-Weekly Times, 


Published on Tuesdays and Fridays, and containing eight pages 


of reading matter in every number, fs sent to subscribers at the 


following rates: 
Bingle Copdes..... 1066. -cceeecreeeees ot ised TaN $3. 
TWO OOMHES. 0. ccccccceceeees wood csbagetsoupedn jocuaee 


Any person who will send us a Club of FIVE subscribers may 
receive an extra copy for himself, or retain Two Dollars and @ 
Half as his compensation. 

Tunus.—Cash invariably in advance. 


All letters to be addressed to H. J. RAYMOND & CO., Proprit 


“tors of Taz New Youu Tons, New York city. 
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THE PEARL OF ORR’S | 


4 8TORY OF THE COA8T OF XK. 


BY MES. HARRIET BEECHER 


—_— 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tr was well for Mara that so much « 
been passed in wild forest rambles. She 
the rays of moonheam which slic down 
bearded hemlocks, but her limbs were a 
as steel ; and while the party went cras! 
she followed with such lightness that th 
of her movements was entirely lost 
crackling plunges of the party. Her li: 
beating fast and hard ; but could any « 
her face, se it now and then came into u 
shine, they might have seen it fixed ix 
pression of resolve and determination. 
ing after him—no matter where—she v 
know who and what it was that wa: 
away, as hor heart told her, to no good 
deeper into the shadows of the forest ¢ 
the child easily kept up with them. 

Mara had often rambled for whole 
in this lonely wood, and knew all its 
the whole three miles to ths long bridg 
end of the island. But she had never | 
under the solemn stillness of midnig 
which gives to the most familiar objecis s 
ghostly charm. After they had gone a 
forest, sie could see through the black : 
gleams of the sea, and hear, amid the w 
of the pine-tops, the dash of the eva: 
which pushed vp the longeove. It was 
she could discern with a rapid glance o: 
eye, expertly verzed in the kno wledge of 
of the solitary nature around. 

And now the party began to plunge s 

* the rocky ledge of the Devii’s Back, o 
had been walking hitherto, into the deep 
lay the cove. It was a scrambling, pre: 


over perpendicular walls of rock, whose 
mished anchoring places fur grand old he: 
ver birches, and whore rough sides, leathe 


flaps of lichen, were all tangled and in’ 
thick netted bushes 

The men plunged down, laughing, s 
swearing at their occasional missteps, 2 


moonbeam or thistlo-down the light-f 
went down efter them. 

She suddenly paused behind a pile of roc 
an opening between iwo great sprucas, tt 


ed out like a sheet of looking-glass ; 
frame. And here the child saw a enali 
ing at anchor, with the moonlight fall 
eails, and she coul:! hear tho gentle gure 
the green-tongued waves as they das! 
toward the rocky shore. , 

Mara stopped with a beating heart as 
cempany making for the echooner. The | 
will they go on board and sa'l away with 
she cannot follow? What could she do 
stacy of fear she kneeled down and ask 
let him go— to give her at least one mo 
eave him. 


Yer the pure and pious child had hear 
the words of three mow, - ; 
to fli her with horror. She had never be 


eatb, but there came back from these 
wrotal tones and words of blasphemy) 
blocd with horror. And Moses was goi 


She felt somehow as if they rausl bea 
fiends bearing him te his rnin 

For sume time she kneeled there w2 
the yock, while Moses and his comy 
hoerd the Mite echooner. Sho had no fer 


ror af the loselinesa of hor own eitust 
hiary life had made every woodland th 
miliar to her. She was cowering dow 


spongy bed of moss, which was all thr 
and throvgh with the green vines and p 
soms of the mas flower, and she fel! its f 


moonlight. A 


steaming up in the moist 
forward to look through a rocky crevi 


rested on a bed of that brittle white n 
often gathered wiih s0 much a Imiration 
Jet rock columbine, such as she loved to 


her cheek—and all these mute fair thivy 
strive to keep her company in her tnit 
watchfulness. Two whirjowlls, perch: 
est top of some si!" ery birches, kept cn 
other in mM? encholy iteration, while shi 
still ening, and knowing by an occ as! 
aughing or the explosion of some o2t! 
were not yet gone. At last they all ap 
and came to a cleared place among t» 
quite near to the rock wiere she was « 
kindled @ fire, which they kept snapping : 
by a constant sup} ly of green t 
branches. 

The ved flame danced and leaped | 
through the green facl, and loaping u 
of flame, cast ruddy bronzs refizc ions on 
trees with their long branches waving * 
white mose—and by the fire-ligh! DM 
two men in sailor’s dress with p'ste!s | 
apd the man Atkinson, whom she had | 
havieg seen once or twice at her grand: 
remembercd how she had always ehr 
with a strange instinctive diehke, hel 1 
gust, when he had sddressed her wv 
free edmiration which men of his cis 
themeelves at liberty to express to a pre 
carly age. He was @ man that mig 
handsome, had it not been for a certain st 
gion of covert wickedness. It was as ii 
spirit, walking, as the Scriptures sy 
places, had lighted on acomely man's | 
he had set vp housekeeping, making {¢ | 
house abueed by an unclean owner. 

As Mara watched his demeanor w 
eould think only of a loathsome black | 
had once seen in those solitary rocks 
his hardsome buat evil eye were chat» 
an evil charm to his des‘ruction. 

“ Wel}, Mo, my bor,’’ she heard him 
Moses on the shoulder—‘‘this is s¢ 
We’)l have a ‘tempus,’ as the col ege 
put down the clams to roast, and I'l! m 
he said, setting over the fire a tea-ket 
brought from the ship. 

After their preparations were finish 
to eat and drink. Mara listened wi 
horror to a conversation such as she | 
conceived before. It is not often the 


men talk in the undisgaised manner \ 


among themselves ; buf the conversa 
waprincipled lives and low, brutal he» 
by the presence of respectable femal: 
well convey to the horror-struck chili 
she were listening at the mouth ot 
every word was preceded or emphasiz: 
end what struck with a death ch!!! to 
that Moses swore too, and seemed to 
perate anxiety to seem au fait in ti 
wickedness which boys often do att 
they fancy that to be ignorant of vic 
disgraceful greenness. Moses eviden’ 
showing that he was not green—igno: 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, by J. 
B the District Court of the Southern District « 





